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CHAPTER   IX 

It  was  evening  when  Fred  drove  up  in  a 
hansom-cab  to  the  door  of  the  Dockborough 
Reform    Club.       The    club    was   housed   in  a 

heavy-looking  four-square  building  in  one  of 

• 

the  main  streets.  The  entrance  was  imposing. 
A  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  led  up  to  a  large 
and  lofty  hall,  where  a  liveried  servant  flung 
Vopen  the  massive  folding-doors.  Fred  noted 
that  there  was  money  among  the  Dockborough 
Liberals,  that  they  had  large  ideas  of  comfort 
and  of  sober,  solid  display. 

Mr.     Bradley     was     waiting     to     receive 
him,   and  exclaimed  after  his  wont,   "  Well, 
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how's  things  ? "  and  without  stopping  for  a 
reply  continued,  *'  The  committee's  sitting 
upstairs ;  I'd  better  introduce  you  at  once, 
and  you  might  say  a  few  words,  and  then  you 
can  get  something  to  eat." 

They  mounted  the  great  crimson-covered 
staircase,  and  on  the  second  landing  Mr. 
Bradley  pulled  himself  up.  •'  By  the  way," 
he  said,  *'  I  might  as  well  tell  you  the 
people  you  ought  to  be  civil  to.  Let  me  see : 
there's  Pugh  Jones ;  he's  a  Welshman,  and  a 
beast  of  a  fellow.  Ask  him  to  join  us  at 
dinner.  He's  debating  whether  he  should  go 
over  to  the  Whig  deserters,  and  he'd  take  a 
lot  of  the  Taffies  with  him.  Be  very 
polite  to  him.  Then  there's  young  Harris, 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  He's  a  harm- 
less creature ;  if  you  take  his  arm  and  call 
him    '  old   man,'    after   ten   minutes  he'll    be 
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all  right.  He'll  be  very  useful.  On  second 
thoughts  I  think  you'd  better  ask  him  to 
dinner,  and  have  Pugh  Jones  to  breakfast  in 
the  morning.  Dickson,  the  vice-chairman's 
a  very  hard  worker,  and  Blake,  the  treasurer, 
can  do  a  lot  of  mischief  if  he  likes.  You 
needn't  bother  about  any  of  the  others." 

As  they  stopped  before  a  door  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  an  idea  struck  Mr.  Bradley. 
"  Of  course,  you  know,"  he  said,  "  these  fellows 
are  only  little  'bugs,'  the  busybodies  of  the 
Association.  The  '  nobs '  don't  belong  to  it — 
only  Davies  and  me,"  he  added  modestly. 
"  We  shall  have  to  work  '  Society '  later  on." 

They  stepped  inside,  and  Mr.  Bradley  ex- 
claimed, "  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Frederick  Hazzleden ! " 

There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  gentlemen 
present  sitting  round  a  green  baize  table,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  small  square  of  blotting- 
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paper   before    liim,  and   the    blank   side  of  a 
printed  circular  for  scribbling  purposes. 

As  Fred  entered  they  all  rose  to  their  feet, 
clapping  their  hands — all  except  one,  and  he 
was  on  his  feet  already,  making  a  speech.  Mr. 
Harris,  the  orator,  looked  round  reproachfully 
at  the  cause  of  the  interruption,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  inclined  to  conclude  his  re- 
marks at  all  odds.  He  altered  his  mind, 
however,  and  after  performing  a  small  salvo  of 
applause  on  his  own  account,  subsided  into 
his  seat  along  with  the  rest. 

Bradley  introduced  Fred  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  a  red -faced,  fussy  little 
man,  who  firmly  believed  that  the  Dockborough 
Liberal  Association  was  the  peg  upon  which 
the  British  Empire  hung.  He  in  his  turn 
introduced  the  future  candidate  to  Pugh 
Jones,  Harris,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
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committee  to  whom  Fred  remembered  he  must 
be  civil. 

An  awkward  pause  followed,  during  which 
Fred  looked  at  the  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee looked  at  Fred.  At  length  he  got  up, 
and  very  briefly  expressed  his  pride  and 
pleasure  in  being  requested  to  address  the 
Liberal  Association  of  so  important  a  city  as 
Dockborough,  and  his  hope  that  if  selected  as 
candidate  he  might  carry  the  Liberal  flag  to 
victory  and  be  of  some  service  to  the  constitu- 
ency. The  speech  was  a  sort  of  solo  with 
chorus,  for  the  ^' hear-hears"  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  especially  from  Mr.  Bradley, 
who  nodded  and  smiled  down  the  table  at 
every  sentence  as  though  he  would  say,  "  Fine 
fellow,  isn't  he  ? "  occupied  quite  as  much  time 
as  Fred's  observations. 

At  the  end  the  chairman  winked  violently 
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in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  occupied 
a  place  half  way  down  the  table  ;  but  Mr. 
Harris  was  sitting  with  folded  arms  and 
knitted  brows,  absorbed  in  his  own  thronging 
thoughts.  A  little  note  folded  into  a  pellet 
and  skilfully  propelled  by  the  chairman  struck 
him  on  the  nose,  and  recalled  his  soaring  soul 
to  terrestrial  affairs. 

Mr.  Harris  evidently  was  accustomed  to  be 
summoned  to  the  performance  of  political 
duties  by  pellets  aimed  at  his  nose,  for  he 
caught  the  missile,  deliberately  unfolded  it, 
read  its  contents,  and  then  rose  to  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Frederick  Hazzleden,  Esq., 
for  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Dockborough 
Liberal  Association  to  place  his  views  before 
them. 

This  formality  over,  Fred  intimated  that 
he    was    hungry    and    would   be   glad   to    be 
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released  at  the  convenience  of  the  committee. 
A  few  formal  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
the  general  council,  which  Fred  was  to  address 
next  evening,  were  made,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee adjourned. 

Fred  drifted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr. 
Harris,  slipped  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of 
the  editor,  and  whispered,  *^  Mr.  Bradley  and 
I  are  dining  downstairs.  Will  you  do  me 
the  pleasure  to  join  us  ?  " 

"  Delighted,  delighted!'^  returned  the  young 
man,  ''but  must  get  rid  of  these  fellows  first.^' 

Ten  minutes  after  he  was  seated  opposite 
Fred  at  the  dining-table. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  man  verging  upon  thirty, 
but  looking  older  than  his  years.  His  hair, 
doubtless  from  profound  contemplation,  was 
growing  thin  on  his  temples,  lending  additional 
height    to    his    high,   narrow  forehead.       His 
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features  were  coarse,  and  over  them  was  spread 
an  habitual  expression  of  self-complacency, 
mingled  with  round-eyed  wonder.  He  seemed 
always  to  be  thinking,  "  Dear  me,  what  a 
clever  fellow  I  am ! "  His  friends  were  of 
opinion  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  con- 
sumed with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  the 
prevalent  opinion  among  those  who  knew  him 
was,  "  Harris  is  a  decent  little  chap,  and  has 
got  brains ;  but,  by  Jove,  doesn't  he  fancy 
himself ! " 

An  old  friend  once  said  to  him,  ''  Harris,  I 
wish  to  heaven  you  didn't  look  so  infernally 
clever." 

To  which  Mr.  Harris  meekly  responded, 
"  I'm  very  sorry  ;  I  can't  help  it,  I'm  sure." 

As  a  pressman  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  all  persons  and  things,  and  the 
temptations  of  his  position  had  been  too  great 
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for  his  unstable  character.  He  had  forgotten 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  respective 
claims  of  himself  and  his  office-stool  to  public 
consideration.  Had  Providence  called  him  to 
be  a  linen  draper  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
a  better  man. 

Bradley  and  he  talked  incessantly — the 
lawyer  loftily  condescending,  the  pressman 
perkily  patronising.  Fred  wearied  of  their 
chatter,  filled  as  he  was  with  a  Coldstream- 
like  conviction  that  "  there  was  nothing  in  it." 
Perhaps  he  did  them  injustice,  but  he  suspected 
that  neither  of  them  cared  anything  for  him 
or  the  principles  he  represented,  and  that  each 
would  have  worked  as  heartily  for  a  broom- 
stick, if  a  broomstick  had  been  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  Dockborouo^h.  He  lono;ed  to 
hear  something  which  should  sustain  and 
strengthen  him,  which  should  confirm  him  in 
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his  political  beliefs,  which  should  afiford  a 
worthy  cause  of  conflict.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
fell  from  the  lips  of  his  new  acquaintances. 
Harris  had  just  hit  on  an  idea  for  dishing  Sir 
Alexander  Bligh  and  the  Whig  clique.  Brad- 
ley suggested  an  improvement,  and  the  pair 
were  busily  concocting  a  leading  article  for 
the  Gazette  which  should  spread  terror  in  the 
hostile  camp. 

This  done,  Mr.  Bradley  turned  to  Fred 
and  said,  "  By  the  way,  Hazzleden,  have  you 
drawn  up  your  election  address  yet  ?  " 

Fred  replied  that  he  had  not. 

'*  Better  do  it  at  once,  then,  for  of  course 
you're  sure  to  be  chosen  and  you  must  have 
it  in  the  papers  on  Friday.  If  you  don't 
mind,  Harris  and  I  will  give  you  a  hint  or 
two.     Now,  what  shall  we  say,  Harris  ? " 

Mr.  Harris  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sheet 
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of  blue  foolscap,  for  a  moment  or  two  sucked 
the  point  of  his  lead  pencil,  stared  fiercely 
before  him,  and  then  began  to  write.  Mr. 
Bradley  read  over  his  shoulder,  emitting 
grunts  of  doubt  and  of  approval.  Presently 
he  interrupted  angrily,  "  What  the  devil  are 
you  about,  Harris  ?  do  you  want  us  to  lose 
every  Catholic  vote  in  the  place  ? " 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  the  Dissenters,"  said 
Mr.  Harris,  "  but  perhaps  it  is  too  direct." 

"  Direct,  indeed  !  I  should  think  it  was, 
and  on  the  education  question  of  all  others. 
Harris,  I  thought  you  knew  better." 

Mr.  Harris  blushed,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
continued,  "  We  must  avoid  speaking  out  at 
all  costs,  and  the  nuisance  of  it  is  that  we're 
bound  to  say  something." 

He  turned  to  Fred.  "  You'll  have  some 
bother   over   this    education    business ;    both 
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the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  are  as  nastv 

•J 

as  they  can  be,  and  some  fellow  is  sure  to 
ask  awkward  questions.  We  must  coach  you 
up  before  your  first  public  meeting." 

Fred  assented  wearily;  he  was  getting  accus- 
tomed to  the  methods  of  Dockborough  politics. 

Another  half-hour  was  spent  in  debating 
the  points  of  the  address,  while  Fred  smoked 
and  ruminated.  He  had  a  wild  desire  to  be 
out  at  sea  in  the  Syljph  in  a  hurricane,  the 
fierce  salt  wind  roaring  round  him  and  the 
spray  dashing  in  his  face.  His  system  needed 
a  violent  tonic. 

"  There  ! "  said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  scribbled 
a  verbal  alteration  in  the  draft.  "  That'll  do 
very  well,  I  think." 

Fred  took  the  paper,  glanced  down  it,  ex- 
pressed his  thanks,  said  good-night,  and  drove 
to  his  hotel. 
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Mrs.  Wynnston  and  Kate  had  arrived,  and 
with  Arnitte,  who  had  joined  them,  were 
waiting  for  him. 

Kate  was  bubbling  over  with  the  delight 
of  a  new  excitement.  Her  black  eyes  were 
dancing  and  sparkling,  and  even  Fred  felt 
the  contagious  influence  of  her  radiant  happi- 
ness. 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,  Freddy,"  she  said,  as 
he  seated  himself  beside  her  on  a  couch. 
"  Isn't  it  good  fun  ?  shan't  we  have  a  jolly 
time  '? " 

Fred's  weariness  returned  as  he  narrated 
his  evening's  experiences.  Kate's  quick  sym- 
pathy soon  detected  it.  She  furtively  stole 
his  hand  and  patted  it  tenderly  behind  the 
artfully  arranged  screen  of  her  fan. 

"Poor  old  boy,'^  she  said,  ^'he's  tired  out." 

Fred  was  tired  out.     He  was  almost  ready 
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to  cry  from  fatigue  and  mental  conflict.  Kate, 
when  she  was  at  her  best,  exerted  a  strange 
magnetic  influence  over  him.  He  felt  it  for 
the  first  time  down  at  the  "  dingle,"  and  now 
it  moved  him  again.  When  he  looked  at  the 
bright,  loving,  little  woman  beside  him  he 
had  a  yearning  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and 
hide  his  face  upon  her  shoulder. 

Pleading  sleepiness  he  rose  to  go  to  bed. 
He  kissed  Mrs.  Wynnston,  shook  hands  with 
Arnitte,  and  yielding  to  a  strong  emotion, 
as  he  bent  over  his  cousin  and  kissed  her, 
whispered  passionately  in  her  ear,  "  My  lassie, 
my  lassie ! " 

There  was  a  soft  light  in  Kate's  eyes  which 
haunted  him  many  a  day  afterwards.  He 
knew  that  the  happiness  and  the  very  life  of 
a  true-hearted  woman  were  in  his  keeping, 
and    the    knowledge    was    not    the    lightest 
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of  the   troubles   which  afterwards   fell  upon 
him. 

Next  morning  Fred  was  occupied  with  a 
round  of  introductions  under  the  wing  of 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mrs.  Wynnston  and  Kate, 
accompanied  by  Arnitte,  drove  out  to  view 
the  sights  of  the  great  city.  In  the  afternoon 
Fred  shut  himself  up  to  prepare  his  speech. 
He  was  not  nervous  at  the  prospect,  for  in 
Oxford  he  had  considerable  practice  in  public 
speaking.  He  knew  from  past  experience 
that  when  he  had  overcome  the  first  few 
heart -beats  and  inevitable  tremblings,  his 
ideas  and  words  came  readily  enough.  He 
was  sure  he  should  not  disgrace  himself.  He 
was  not  a  born  orator,  a  fact  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  well  aware,  but  he  had  ranked 
among  his  undergraduate  friends  and  rivals 
as  a  confident  and  telling  speaker,  who  never 
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got  up  unless  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
who,  when  he  did  get  up,  always  said  some- 
thing worth  listening  to.  His  trouble  now 
was  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  range.  It  was  one  thing 
to  prepare  a  speech  on  a  set  subject,  and 
another  to  compress  into  an  address  of  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  his  views  on  all  the  topics 
of  current  politics.  He  lighted  his  pipe  and 
set  to  work,  however,  with  determination, 
and  before  the  dinner  -  gong  sounded  had 
arranged  the  heads  of  a  speech  which  he 
thought  would  be  fairly  successful. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  public 
halls  of  Dockborough.  It  was  a  dreary  room, 
occupied  during  the  daytime  by  an  auctioneer ; 
and  in  evenings  when  political  meetings 
took  place  the  chairman  sat  behind  the  high 
desk  where   lots   were  wont  to   be   knocked 
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down,  and  preserved  order  with  a  liammer 
considerately  left  behind  by  his  predecessor. 
When  Fred  entered  he  found  himself  facing 
about  five  hundred  men  of  all  ages,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  lower  middle  classes,  who 
rose  and  cheered  and  waved  their  hats. 
Fred  thought  it  more  generous  than  discri- 
minating of  them  to  bawl  themselves  hoarse 
in  honour  of  a  young  man  about  whom  they 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  He  was  not  then 
aware  that  two  months  before,  the  general 
council  of  the  Dockborough  Liberal  Associa- 
tion had  shouted  themselves  just  as  hoarse 
in  presence  of  a  well-known  barrister  who 
came  down  to  address  them,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  adopted,  but  who,  after  ex 
amining  the  register,  politely  thanked  the 
council  for  the  unmerited  honour  they  pro- 
posed to  do  him,  packed  his  bag,  and  went 
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back  to  London.     Three  months  before  that 
again    the    vice-president    proposed    at    the 
quarterly     meeting     of     the      council      that 
the    Association    should    "lie   low"    and   not 
fight  the  coming  election  at  all.     He  justi- 
fied   this  policy  with   many  ingenious    argu- 
ments,   and    tore    to    pieces    with    terrible 
ridicule     the     rash     Liberals     who     wished 
to   fight   and    be    beaten.      The    Association 
cheered   these   sentiments  to   the  echo.      In 
fact  they  always  cheered  ;  it  was  their  especial 
function.       They    never    did    anything    else. 
To  Liberalism  they  contributed  neither  wise 
words  nor  money;  but  of  "hear-hears"  they 
gave  plentifully.     When  Fred  stepped  upon 
the  platform  the  vice-president,  who  sat  in 
a   prominent   seat,    led   the   cheers   with  his 
umbrella. 

Mr.  Eobert  Davies  occupied  the  chair ;  on 
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his  left  was  Mr.  Bradley,  and  on  his  right, 
Fred.  The  two  ojSicers  watched  the  members 
as  they  slowly  came  in. 

A  pale-faced  man,  looking  tremendously 
in  earnest,  entered. 

"  Blazes  !  there's  Blizzard,"  whispered  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  was  fond  of  striking  alliterations. 

** Nuisance!"  returned  Mr.  Davies,  and, 
turning  round  to  Fred,  explained  that  Mr. 
Blizzard  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  AssociatioD  was  left  off  the  executive 
committee,  and  that  since  then  he  had  shown 
an  unsuspected  facility  in  the  manufacture  of 
amendments. 

"Can't  you  choke  him  off?"  inquired  Mr. 
Bradley. 

"Don't  know.  How  would  it  do  to  get 
him  to  propose  the  resolution  'i "  replied  the 
chairman. 
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"Might  try,"  said  his  colleague,  and  then 
Mr.  Davies  pencilled  a  little  note,  which  was 
handed  down  to  Mr.  Blizzard,  who  read  it 
and  glanced  up.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Davies 
and  Mr.  Bradley,  as  w^ith  one  mind,  bent 
forward  over  the  desk  and  beamed  on  him. 
Mr.  Blizzard  hesitated  and  was  lost ;  half  an 
hour  after  he  was  eulogising  the  executive 
committee  for  the  great  energy  and  efficiency 
it  had  shown  in  obtaining  the  services  of  such 
an  excellent  candidate. 

Fred's  speech  was  well  conceived  and  well 
spoken.  Arnitte's  advice  was  not  thrown 
away,  and  the  speaker  touched  with  judicious 
delicacy  on  dangerous  subjects.  In  the 
matter  of  Ireland  he  was  adroitly  frank.  He 
was  firmly  in  favour  of  reform,  he  said,  but 
he  should  refuse  to  commit  himself  to  any- 
thing but  the  main  principle ;  details  would 
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have  to  be  considered  and  decided  upon  in 
Parliament.  Delivered  with  all  the  fresh 
ingenuousness  of  a  young  politician,  the 
address  made  a  very  strong  impression  on 
the  meeting. 

Messrs.  Davies  and  Bradley,  smiling 
serenely,  sat  watching  both  speaker  and 
hearers  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes. 

Presently  the  latter  muttered,  "  Damned 
smart  speech."  • 

"Devilish,"  said  the  chairman. 

Fred  made  some  good  hit  and  the  meeting 
cheered,  the  chairman  and  honorary  secretary 
raising  their  hands  above  the  desk  to  applaud. 

"  We've  made  a  stroke  this  time,  Robert," 
whispered  Mr.  Bradley.  "They'll  swallow 
him  whole,  buttons  and  boots ;  and  when  he's 
licked  we  can  blame  Bligh  and  little  Alec." 

Mr.  Bradley  was  right.     After  his  speech 
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a  resolution,  declaring  Frederick  Hazzle- 
den,  Esquire,  of  Barkleigh,  to  be  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  borough  of" 
Dockborough  in  Parliament,  was  moved, 
seconded,  and,  as  the  chairman  announced 
with  tremendous  emphasis,  carried  nemine 
contradicente. 

The  meeting  was  over  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
Fred,  declining  an  invitation  to  supper  with 
Mr.  Davies,  strolled  back  to  his  hotel,  where, 
lounging  in  the  doorway,  he  found  Arnitte. 
Fred  was  elated  at  the  success  of  his  speech. 
He  was  very  much  tempted  to  shake  hands 
with  himself.  His  doubts  and  distaste  were 
fast  disappearing,  his  conscience  was  begin- 
ning to  work  with  delightful  smoothness.  In 
fact,  he  was  in  the  early  stage  of  a  sharp 
attack  of  election  fever.  The  disease  is  as 
insidious     as     it     is     malignant.       Its     first 
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symptom  is  a  not  unpleasant  moral  drowsi- 
ness. The  patient,  who,  perhaps,  for  weeks 
has  suffered  from  depression  and  distress, 
suddenly  finds  himself  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  himself.  He  discovers  within  him  an 
unexpected  capacity  of  ironic  humour.  He 
remembers  how  close  he  shaved  the  breakers 
of  untruth  in  his  last  speech,  and  chuckles  at 
his  own  adroitness.  He  thinks  of  the  chair- 
man's "  tarradiddle "  about  the  opposition 
candidate's  treatment  of  his  workmen,  and 
laughs  outright.  These  symptoms  intensify 
during  several  days  until  the  acute  stage  is 
reached,  when  the  patient  becomes  delirious 
and  usually  very  violent.  During  this  crisis 
the  sufferer  labours  under  the  delusion  that 
all  his  opponents  are  Judas  Iscariot's  legiti- 
mate descendants,  and  in  his  ravings  he  con- 
stantly expresses  his  conviction  that  the  fate 
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of  the  father  would  be  rather  too  good  for  the 
children.  Few  constitutions  are  able  to  with- 
stand the  frightful  virulence  of  the  acute 
stage.  Taken  earlier,  however,  the  disease 
yields  readily  to  proper  remedies,  unless, 
indeed,  the  system  of  the  sufferer  has  been 
greatly  lowered  already. 

Fred  had  caught  the  infection  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  Arnitte's  quick  perceptions  soon 
informed  him  of  the  fact.  The  candidate, 
puffing  a  cigarette,  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  with  his  friend,  refreshed  by  the  cool 
breeze  which  blew  up  from  the  sea  over  the 
city.  He  described  the  meeting  and  its 
cheers,  the  chairman  and  his  wiles,  with  much 
glee.  He  repeated  one  or  two  passages  from 
his  speech,  and  invited  his  friend  to  admire 
the  astute  ambiguity  of  his  reference  to  the 
education  question. 
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Arnitte  lauglied,  half  bitterly.  "  You're 
improving,"  lie  said;  ''another  week  and 
you'll  be  a  full-fledged  politician." 

Fred  was  pleased.  He  set  his  hat  at  a 
knowing  angle  and  broached  a  dozen  schemes 
for  "dishing"  this  faction  and  capturing 
that.  Every  moment  he  showed  himself  more 
eager  to  fight  and  win  and  less  scrupulous  as 
to  the  weapons  he  employed.  Arnitte  felt 
with  alarm  that  his  lessons  had  had  an  un- 
expected result. 

Presently  he  said,  "  Will  you  come  out  for 
half  an  hour  ?  I  know  this  place  pretty  well, 
and  can  show  you  some  things  worth  seeing." 

Fred  assented,  and  arm  in  arm  they  strolled 
out. 

Arnitte  quickly  secured  Fred's  attention  by 
his  bright  talk  and  led  him  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  hotel.     The  street  was  broad  and 
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brilliantly  lighted.  Stately  buildings  on 
either  side  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  clear  autumn  sky.  There  was  a  ceaseless 
rattle  over  the  stone  pavements.  Cabs 
dashed  hither  and  thither,  tram-car  bells 
jingled,  drivers  shouted,  street  traders  cried 
their  wares,  and  little  knots  of  purchasers 
surrounded  the  vendors  of  hot  potatoes, 
photographs  of  celebrities,  porcelain  cement, 
and  india-rubber  dolls.  A  theatre  was  pouring 
out  its  crowds,  a  policeman  was  leading  away 
a  drunken  woman  from  the  door  of  a  public - 
house,  a  horse  had  fallen  on  the  smooth  dry 
road.  On  all  sides  there  rose  up  the  low  hum 
of  human  voices  and  the  roar  of  human 
action. 

Talking  and  unobservant,  Fred  strolled  to 
and  fro  with  his  friend  till  a  woman  touched 
him  on  the  sleeve  and  leered  in  his  face.     He 
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shrank  away  and  mechanically  brushed  his 
arm, — they  were  talking  of  Kate.  A  few 
paces  farther  on  a  young  girl  clutched  him, 
and  in  a  dry  hoarse  voice  called  him  her 
darling.  He  flung  her  off,  and,  awakened  from 
his  conversation,  looked  round  him.  The  broad 
pavement  was  thronged  with  women,  young 
and  old ;  some  flaunting  in  silks,  others  un- 
abashed in  rags.  Singly  and  in  pairs  they 
walked  up  and  down  stalking  their  prey. 
Here  was  an  old  hag  leading  ofl"  a  bright- 
faced  young  boy ;  there  a  girl,  whose  elder 
sisters  might  well  be  praying  at  their  mother's 
knee,  hastening  away,  arm  round  the  waist  of 
a  gray-haired  man.  Two  youths  in  evening 
dress,  just  come  from  the  theatre,  followed  a 
couple  of  the  miserable  sisterhood,  and  Fred's 
gorge  rose  as  their  filthy  pleasantries  fell 
upon  his  ears. 
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He  was  a  young  man  who  had  passed 
through  a  public  school  and  a  university,  and 
neither  was  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
nor  was  he  of  a  Puritanical  disposition.  His 
opinions  were  free  and  broad,  more  so,  indeed, 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  admit  to  every 
casual  acquaintance.  Yet  this  sight  utterly 
revolted  him.  It  was  not  the  moral  heinous- 
ness  of  mercenary  vice  which  disgusted  him, 
but  a  sickening  sense  of  its  coarseness.  Then 
he  had  never  lost  a  boyish  feeling  of  chivalrous 
regard  for  women.  The  mystery  of  sex  was 
a  source  of  reverence,  not  of  ribaldry,  to  him. 
Woman,  he  loved  to  look  upon  as  a  something 
not  himself  which  made  for  sweetness  and 
purity  in  the  world;  a  something  weaker  than 
he  to  be  cherished  and  guarded ;  a  something 
stronger  to  be  sought  for  comfort  in  distress, 
for  help  in  difficulty. 
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He  was  a  sentimental  young  man,  and 
exposed  to  dangers  which  rougher  natures 
could  easily  overcome.  What  was  vile  re- 
pelled him  more  strongly  than  what  was 
wicked. 

Two  poor  painted  wretches  blocked  his 
way.  One  with  mad  effrontery  threw  up  her 
arms  and  tried  to  kiss  Fred  on  the  lips ;  a 
breath  reeking  with  drink  crossed  his  face. 

He  thrust  her  rcmghly  away,  and,  tunning 
angrily  to  Arnitte,  asked,  "What  are  we  doing 
here?" 

"  This  street  at  night  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
Dockborough,"  Arnitte  carelessly  replied.  ^*  I 
thought  you  perhaps  would  like  to  see  it.  If 
you've  had  enough  we'll  go  somewhere  else.'' 

They  turned  aside  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare and  passed  along  several  dark  and  deserted 
side  streets.     Arnitte  threaded  his  way  confi- 
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dently  to  left  and  right.  Evidently  he  knew 
the  place.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  man 
that  he  seemed  at  home  everywhere. 

Presently  they  entered  another  great 
thoronofhfare,  and  Fred  was  at  once  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  the  street  they 
had  left  and  the  one  they  were  now  in.  One 
was  the  scene  of  well-to-do  vice,  the  other 
of  squalid  dissipation.  It  was  a  long,  straight 
road  stretching  in  both  directions  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  ablaze  with 
the  lights  of  the  gin  shops.  Every  alternate 
building  seemed  to  be  a  tavern.  In  some 
places  there  were  groups  of  three  or  four  to- 
gether, and  each  was  crowded  with  customers 
eager  to  secure  a  final  drink  before  the  hour 
of  closing  sounded.  At  the  street  corners 
stood  sullen  men  who  lounged  and  smoked, 
but  never  talked  or  smiled.     They  had  nothing 
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to  talk  about  or  smile  at.     The  man,  who  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  has  been  carrying  bales  of 
cotton  ten  hours  a  day  for  as  many  shillings 
a  week,  has  little  more  capacity  for  thought 
and  conversation  than  a  steam  winch.     In  the 
archways   of  dark  courts  were  women,  bare- 
headed, brawny,  dirty,  who  held  their  hands 
folded   beneath   their   aprons.       They   talked 
loudly  enough  and  emphasised  their  observa- 
tions   with   the   most   complex   and   original 
profanity   and   obscenity.      But   they   meant 
no   harm  —  perhaps   did   no   harm ;  to   them 
filthy  oaths  were  only  as  the  impatient  ''  Dear 
me ! "  of  a  well-bred  woman.     From  a  court, 
as    Fred    and    Arnitte   passed,    a    child    ran 
screaming,    and    in    an   instant   a   huge    up- 
roar   arose ;    two    men,    struggling    together 
and  striking  furiously  at  one  another,  tumbled 
out     and     rolled     into     the    gutter,    biting, 
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tearing,  kicking.  The  entire  population  of 
the  court  followed,  some  half-naked  from  their 
beds.  Eound  the  combatants  a  tumult  of 
cries  prevailed ;  the  men  shouted  encourage- 
ment, the  women  wept  and  entreated.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  A  shrill  whistle 
sounded;  half  a  dozen  policemen  trampled 
through  the  mob,  dragged  apart  the  brawlers, 
and  carried  them  away.  It  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  the  crowd  quietly  drifted 
up  the  court  again.  The  fight  was  over,  and 
the  only  trace  left  was  a  blood-stain  on  the 
curb  stone. 

"Let  us  go  in  here,"  said  Arnitte,  and 
he  entered  a  large  public-house  which  occu- 
pied an  entire  block.  You  went  in  at  one 
corner,  passed  along  the  counter  resplendent 
with  brass  and  the  white  handles  of  beer 
engines   which   strong-armed   potmen  inces- 
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santly  pumped,  and  emerged  from  the  place 
at    the    opposite    corner.      It    was   crowded 
with  ragged  people.      In  the  middle  of  the 
counter,  with  his  back  resting  against  it,  was 
a  pitiable  object.     It  was  a  man  whose  arms 
and  legs  peeped  through  his  rags.     He  wore 
a   greasy    black   coat   which   had    come   un- 
buttoned at  the  top  and  revealed  his  chest 
almost  to  the  waist.     His  features  were  lost 
in    a    mass    of    putrid-looking    bluish    fle^. 
His    mouth    was    enormous,    and    his    great 
underlip    hung   down   palsied.      He   was  re- 
citing   one  of  Hamlet's  soliloquies  with  the 
accent    and    pronunciation   of    a   gentleman. 
When  he  finished   the  crowd  addressed  him 
as     '*  Shakespeare,"    and    loudly    applauded. 
A  few  coppers  were  collected  and  put  into 
his   hand.      He   bowed,  and   said    "  William 
Shakespeare  thanks  you,  gentlemen."      Then 
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he   turned    to    the    barman   and    asked    for 
"Another  gin,   if  you   please."      There  were 
seats  in  recesses  against  the  wall.     On  one 
of  them  was  a  woman  with  an  infant.     She 
had   been  suckling   the   child,    but   its   head 
had  fallen  back  over  her  lap  and  she  clutched 
it  with  one  hand  by  its  legs.     There  she  sat, 
all  dishevelled,  with  a  glass  of  spirits  in  her 
other  hand.      She  was  too  drunk  to  lift   it 
to   her   lips,    and   when   she   tried    the   stuff 
spilled    over   and    ran    all    down    her    bare 
breast.       Opposite     her    was    a     vendor    of 
cats'   meat.       He   had   propped   himself  into 
an    angle   of   the   seat,   and   his   basket   was 
on   the   floor.      A   little  cur   had   discovered 
it  and  was  gorging  itself  and  growling  over 
its  ill- smelling  feast.      The  air  of  the  place 
was  foul  with  the  presence  of  hot  unwashed 
tipplers  and  the  odour  of  fiery  liquor. 
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''You're  a  cheerful  'guide  to  Dock- 
borough,'  "  said  Fred  as  they  stepped  out ; 
"  but  I  can  guess  why  you  wanted  me  to 
come  to  these  places." 

"  Shall  we  go  and  see  some  of  the  houses 
where  these  people  live?"  asked  Arnitte. 

Fred  nodded  assent. 

They  turned  up  a  narrow  court  in  which 
stood  ten  little  cottages.  In  its  dismal 
depths  the  sun  never  shone  and  the  wiud 
never  blew.  Fred  picked  his  way  daintily, 
for  by  the  dim  light  of  a  gas  lamp  at  the 
top  end  he  saw  that  the  ground  was  covered 
with  refuse  and  dirt  of  all  sorts.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  indescribably  foul;  he  wondered 
how  any  one  could  live  in  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Once  the  windows  of  the  houses  had 
been  glazed,  now  they  were  stuffed  with 
rags  or  covered  with  sacking.      In  one  house 
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an  inhabitant  had  made  a  rather  ineffective 
blind  of  an  old  pair  of  trousers.  Some 
of  the  houses  had  no  doors,  one  had  no 
window -sashes.  Years  ago  the  tenants  had 
used  them  up  for  firewood,  and  the  land- 
lord had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
put  in  new  ones.  Everything  was  ugly, 
dirty,  squalid.  In  the  whole  court  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  grace  or  sweetness  of 
life — not  a  green  leaf,  not  a  picture,  not 
a  single  book.  Fred  peeped  into  one  door- 
less  house.  A  little  child  was  shivering  in 
its  shirt  on  the  step.  In  a  corner  of  the 
bottom  room  was  a  heap  of  rags ;  on  it  lay 
a  man.  By  the  fireplace  was  a  half- naked 
woman  sitting  on  a  box  and  leaning  against 
the  wall,  either  drunk  or  asleep.  On  the 
mantel -shelf  stood  a  beer  bottle,  and  in  it 
a   tallow   candle   was    burning.      There   was 
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nothing  else  in  the  room.  Fred  questioned 
the  trembling  child,  who  said  his  '*dada 
and  mam  "  had  had  a  drop  and  been  quarrel- 
ling, and  he  was  afraid  to  go  in.  He  had 
no  bed ;  he  generally  lay  on  his  dada's 
coat  on  the  floor.  But  dada  was  drunk 
and  he  could  not  get  the  coat.  He  would 
sit  there  till  dada  woke  up. 

Fred  turned  hastily  and  ran  out  of  the 
court.  "My  God!  Arnitte,"  he  said,  *T 
can't  stand  any  more  of  this.  It's  past 
belief.  It's  like  a  foretaste  of  perdition. 
I  suppose  you  wanted  me  to  see  people 
who  may  be  my  constituents,  but  I've  had 
enough  for  one  night.'-' 

"  I  wanted  you  to  see  them,"  said  Arnitte, 
"because  I  thought  the  sight  would  do  you 
good.  You  were  on  the  point  of  making 
a   great  mistake  in  life.      A  week  ago   you 
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were  tempted  to  abandon  public  life  because 
the  way  to  it  seemed  so  dirty  and  the 
principles  of  those  in  it  so  unworthy.  To- 
night you  were  beginning  to  think  politics 
an  amusing  game,  like  your  friends  Davies 
and  Bradley." 

'*Yet  why  did  you  bring  me  here?" 
asked  Fred. 

**To  show  you  what  great  work  and 
high  duties  are  pressing  on  men  who  enter 
the  legislature." 

*'  But  if  I  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
I  can't  clean  out  that  court.  You  can't 
make  men  sober  or  prosperous  by  Act  of 
Parliament." 

"I  know  that,"  Arnitte  replied;  ''but  I 
am  quite  convinced  also  that  you  can't 
make  men  sober  and  prosperous  without 
Acts    of   Parliament.       Your     whole     social 
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mechanism  is  an  antiquated  contrivance 
which  works  at  a  frightful  waste  of  material. 
In  front  of  the  hotel  you  saw  a  shocking 
waste  of  womanhood.  Here  you  see  a 
constant  waste  of  manhood.  In  England 
laws  have  been  made  for  centuries  to  keep 
the  rich,  rich,  and  the  poor,  poor,  to  keep 
the  cultured,  cultured,  and  the  vile,  vile. 
There  are  millions  of  human  beings  in  this 
country  whom  your  laws  deprive  of  eveo^y 
chance  of  comfort  in  life.  They  cannot, 
strive  how  they  will,  be  good  or  happy ; 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  any 
good  in  the  world.  Wise  laws  may  greatly 
alter  these  conditions.  Let  no  man  then 
think  slightingly  of  political  ambition  while 
such  work  as  this  remains  to  be  done." 

"  Yet  politics  is,  after  all,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  game,  and  a  cheating  one  too,"  said  Fred. 
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''  Do  you  understand  the  theory  of  music'?" 
asked  Arnitte  abruptly. 

''A  little,"  returned  Fred. 

*'Then  you  know  that  no  keyed  instru- 
ment and  no  wind  instrument  ever  made 
is  perfect.  Few  of  the  intervals  are  con- 
sonant, only  two  or  three  notes  in  the 
octave  give  the  proper  number  of  vibrations. 
Yet  Beethoven  thought  the  piano,  and  Bach 
the  organ,  worthy  instruments  to  write  for. 
Imperfect  as  they  are  they  have  called 
forth  a  hundred  great  sonatas  and  stately 
fugues.  From  them  youVe  heard  the  noblest 
harmonies  which  the  mind  of  man  ever 
conceived.  The  political  instrument  is 
imperfect,  yet  great  men  think  it  worthy 
to  work  with.  Depend  upon  it,  Fred, 
though  in  politics  you  have  to  make  con- 
cessions  to    ignorance   and    prejudice,   there 
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is  scope  for  the  most  useful  of  all  work, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  results  most 
closely  approaching  one's  ideal." 

They  were  walking  along  a  narrow  gloomy 
street  where  the  houses  had  seen  better  days. 
White  cards  in  nearly  every  window  revealed 
the  realm  of  lodgers  and  of  landladies. 
Their  footsteps  echoed  on  its  silent  pave- 
ments. A  man  coming  towards  them  passed 
beneath  a  distant  lamp.  Arnitte  broke  .off 
suddenly  with  an  exclamation  and  pulled 
Fred  into  the  shadow  of  an  entry. 

The  man  passed  with  rapid  steps,  and, 
as  they  renewed  their  walk  to  the  hotel, 
Arnitte  said,  "  That  was  our  friend 
O'Connor." 


CHAPTEE  X 

DocKBOROUGH  is  a  great  centre  of  Irish 
population,  and  the  English  inhabitants  are 
consequently  very  hostile  to  the  Irish  people. 
An  enterprising  ethnologist  has  proved,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  English  are  the 
descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
and  the  Irish  the  children  of  the  Philistines. 
Some  such  theory  is  almost  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  race  antipathies  prevailing  in  Dock- 
borough.  Certainly  the  Irish  population  was 
a  constant  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  their  English 
neighbours,  and  the  English  Protestants 
(Dockborough    is    a    very    Protestant    city) 
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had  a  confirmed  habit  of  assailing  Irish 
Catholic  Goliath s  with  slings  and  stones  and 
other  convenient  weapons  whenever  they  got 
the  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  the 
propensity  of  men  to  despise  their  fellows 
who  belong  to  other  families  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  almost  universal.  The  Turk  con- 
siders the  Englishman  an  unclean  dog ;  the 
Chinese  calls  him  a  barbarian.  The  American 
white  man  looks  down  upon  the  black ;  the 
red  savage  considers  himself  the  superior  of 
both.  In  every  age  and  every  place  hatreds 
have  sprung  out  of  the  colour  of  a  skin  and 
the  inflections  of  a  voice.  Vanity  is  the 
spark  which  has  ignited  them ;  selfishness  is 
the  fuel  which  keeps  them  alive.  Once  begun 
such  hatreds  soon  justify  themselves.  The 
Irish    in   Dockborough   were    the    most    dis- 
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orderly,  drunken,  and  poverty-stricken  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  quarter  was  a  continual 
source  of  danger  and  expense,  and  from  it 
fatal  diseases  frequently  spread.  All  the 
hardest  and  worst-paid  occupations  were  filled 
by  them,  and  in  distress  and  age  they  flocked 
to  the  workhouses  and  gaols.  The  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  reviled  them,  and  refused 
to  them  the  simplest  claims  of  justice. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Irish  popu- 
lation did  not  make  many  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate their  English  neighbours.  On  the 
contrary,  the  weakness,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  truculence  of  their  national  character  were 
manifested  in  frequent  irritating  demonstra- 
tions. The  great  ''  Irish  Reform  League " 
had  a  dozen  branches  in  the  city  which  were 
very  active  in  meeting  and  passing  resolutions 
denouncing   men   and   things.      The   League 
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was  great  at  denunciation.  Thus  Mr.  Davies, 
at  a  Liberal  meeting,  expressed  some  doubts 
as  to  tbe  justice  of  the  bill  compelling  land- 
lords to  pay  rent  to  tenants  for  tilling  the 
soil,  which  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  were 
then  promoting.  At  meetings  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  League  in  Dockborough  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  : 
'^  That  this  council  holds  up  to  the  execration 
of  the  civilised  world  the  base  and  blood- 
thirsty Saxon,  Robert  Davies,  upon  wtose 
brazen  brow  is  the  blood  of  butchered  babes 
of  Erin ;  that  this  council  pledges  itself  to 
everlasting  war  for  the  redress  of  Irish  griev- 
ances, believing  that  only  by  this  method  will 
peace  speedily  be  restored." 

The  "base  and  bloodthirsty  Saxon"  was 
as  mild  a  man  as  ever  presided  at  a  public 
meeting.      He    subscribed    to    the    funds    of 
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needy  Eoman  Catholic  chapels  and  a  score  of 
charities  by  which  the  Irish  benefited.      He 
employed  five  hundred  of  them  himself,  and 
paid  most  liberal  wages,  and  in  several  cases 
the  resolution  was  proposed  by  his  own  fore- 
men.    Things  of  this  kind  annoyed  English 
people  of  all  parties,  who  knew  that  Mr.  Davies 
was  neither  base  nor  bloodthirsty.     Irishmen 
seem   never   to   learn   that    the   English   are 
more    incensed    by    abuse    than    by    injury. 
When  a  landlord  is  shot  public  sentiment  is 
outraged,  but  an  opinion  gains  ground  that 
there    must    be   something    calling    for    wise 
reform   in  a   state    of  society   which    breeds 
such  crimes.     When  an  Englishman  hears  his 
trusted  guides  and  leaders  reviled  as  brutal 
British  butchers,  his  only  desire  is  to  catch 
an  Irishman  and  break  his  head. 

Mr.    O'Connor,    when    Fred    and    Arnitte 
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stood  aside  for  him  to  pass,  was  hurrying 
away  from  a  meeting  of  the  O'Connell  branch 
of  the  League.  This  was  the  chief  and 
central  lodge  of  the  local  organisation.  All 
questions  of  importance  were  referred  to  it 
for  decision,  as  it  was  in  intimate  relationship 
with  the  heads  of  the  parliamentary  party. 
On  this  particular  evening  a  meeting  had 
been  called  to  decide,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Supreme  Chief,  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued at  the  coming  election. 

Fifteen  persons  were  present,  representa- 
tive of  various  types  and  classes  of  Irishmen. 
The  League  was  truly  democratic,  and  the 
working  bricklayer  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
merchant  and  the  professional  man.  The 
strength  of  the  organisation  in  Dockborough 
resided  in  the  fact  that  rich  and  cultured 
Irishmen    were    members   as   enthusiastic   as 
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the  poor  and  ignorant.  The  place  of  meeting 
was  a  committee  room  of  the  Irish  National 
Hall — a  building  bought  and  maintained  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  local  League. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Timothy  Brady,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
country.  He  was  a  square-built,  determined- 
looking  man,  with  typical  Hibernian  features. 
He  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  personage, 
who,  during  a  long  public  career,  had  given 
abundant  proof  that  in  his  disposition  he 
united  with  the  suppleness  of  the  Irishman 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Englishman. 

The  honorary  secretary.  Dr.  Murphy,  a 
medical  man  with  a  large  practice  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  of  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  a  striking  contrast  to  his  friend. 
The  lawyer  seemed  all  will,  the  doctor  all 
nerves.     He  was  a  tall,  slim,  dark  man,  with 
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a  great  mass  of  black  hair  slightly  streaked 
vvitli  gray,  large  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  pale 
sallow  face.  His  voice  was  low  and  musical, 
and  the  sombre  passion  of  his  eloquence  was 
marvellously  effective.  The  lawyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  voice  as  pleasant  as  a 
creaking  wheel,  and  in  his  constitution  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  sentiment. 

The  meeting  had  been  sitting  for  half  an 
hour  when  O'Connor  entered.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  a  working-man  member  of  the 
committee  as  "Mr.  Brown,  a  delegate  from 
America,"  and,  presenting  letters  of  intro- 
duction and  other  credentials  to  the  chair- 
man, he  quietly  took  a  seat  near  the  bottom 
of  the  table. 

The  chairman's  keen  eyes  searched  "  the 
delegate  from  America  "  through  and  through, 
and    that    o;entleman    bore   the   ordeal   with 
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perfect  composure.  He  was  a  rather  note- 
worthy figure.  Tall  and  well -formed,  he 
always  dressed  with  scrupulous  care  and  good 
taste.  A  very  fastidious  observer  might, 
indeed,  have  objected  that  his  hat  was  a  trifle 
too  shiny,  and  his  spotless  linen  just  one 
degree  too  obtrusive.  His  features  were 
refined  and  regular,  and  his  pale  face  was  as 
stolid  as  a  mask.  He  looked,  and  evidently 
desired  to  look,  a  gentleman.  Only  his  large 
red  hands,  with  their  crooked,  knotted  fingers, 
betrayed  his  peasant  origin. 

Mr.  Brady  was  a  passionate  man,  and  as 
he  read  the  papers  O'Connor  had  placed  in 
his  hands  the  blood  sprang  angrily  into  his 
face.  The  letters  and  certificates  simply 
stated  that  "  Mr.  Brown "  was  vice-president 
of  the  ''  Emmet  Lodge "  of  the  Hibernian 
League  of  New  York,  that  he  was  bearer  of 
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a  contribution  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
his  services  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  cause 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Brady  had  seen  documents 
of  this  kind  before. 

He  turned  to  the  secretary,  sitting  beside 
him,  and  hoarsely  whispered,  *^  Who  is  this 
scoundrel.  Murphy  ? " 

The  doctor  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  pursed  his  lips  in  reply. 

The  chairman  groaned  and  muttered  'be- 
hind his  hand,  "Oh,  that  the  steamer  which 
brought  him  might  have  sunk!" 

Dr.  Murphy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Many  Irishmen  just  then  would  have 
echoed  Mr  Brady's  terrible  prayer.  Mr. 
Brady,  like  many  a  man  of  his  class,  felt 
acutely  the  violence  and  crime  which  tar- 
nished the  cause.  He  was  a  law-abiding 
citizen,   bred   in   the   best    traditions    of  his 
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profession.  Against  outrage  of  all  kinds  he 
set  his  face,  and  strenuously  laboured  among 
his  countrymen  to  discourage  it.  Yet  he 
had  never  on  the  platform,  or  from  his  place 
in  Parliament,  openly  denounced  it,  and 
bitter  were  the  taunts  which  Englishmen 
levelled  against  him.  His  whole  nature  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  under  which 
his  country  groaned.  Their  removal  was  the 
first  object  of  his  life.  His  sense  of  duty  was 
painfully  divided.  He  knew  outrage  to  be 
wrong,  but  he  also  knew  from  past  experience 
that  outrage  is  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not 
the  only  means  of  compelling  the  British 
public  to  consider  the  grievances  of  Ireland. 
He  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  the 
thought  that  Italy  had  her  Mazzini,  and 
that  political  violence,  and  even  assassination, 
have  played  a  part  in  the  liberation  of  every 
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subject  people.     Yet  he  was  a  very  unhappy 
man. 

Dr.  Murphy,  more  emotional,  less  reflect- 
ive, took  a  different  view  of  things.  He 
never  directly  or  indirectly  encouraged  agra- 
rian and  political  crime ;  neither  did  he  ever 
raise  a  finger  to  discourage  it.  He  looked 
upon  dynamite  and  daggers  as  necessary 
weapons  in  the  warfare — weapons  which  he 
himself  would  under  no  circumstances  em- 
ploy, but  which  were  perfectly  justified  by 
the  exigencies  of  Ireland's  cause.  Common 
report  attributed  to  him  intimate  relations 
with  the  dynamite  faction.  This  was  not 
true.  He  was  a  Fenian,  had  been  con- 
cerned in  several  desperate  undertakings,  and 
was  still  in  constant  communication  with  the 
exiles  in  France  and  America.  At  that  very 
time  he  was  discussing  the  chances  of  a  rising 
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in  the  south  and  west  during  the  winter 
months,  for,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Government,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  a  large  amount  had  been  smuggled 
into  the  country,  and  midnight  drill  parties, 
under  men  who  had  acquired  experience  in 
the  American  and  French  wars,  were  held  in 
many  secluded  districts.  But  with  the  shoot- 
ing of  landlords  and  the  blowing  up  of  public 
buildings  he  steadily  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do. 

The  League,  in  spite  of  its  appearance  of 
unity  and  authority,  was  really  torn  and 
hampered  by  internal  dissensions.  The  most 
influential  leaders  were  men  of  Mr.  Brady's 
class,  the  rank  and  file  were  mainly  of  Dr. 
Murphy's,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  re- 
siduum who  held  the  opinions  and  accepted 
the  methods  of  Mr.  O'Connor.     Like  every 
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Irishman,  not  a  landlord,  a  Castle  official,  or 
an  informer,  tlie  leaders  disliked  the  English 
nation,  and  distrusted  English  statesmen. 
But  they  were  indissolubly  wedded  to  con- 
stitutional action.  They  believed  in  it,  they 
had  proved  its  past  efficacy,  and  they  loathed 
the  vile  outrages  which  had  brought  shame 
upon  themselves  and  their  cause.  They  were 
further  influenced  by  a  new-born  regard  for 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  first  British  states- 
man since  the  Union  '^  to  offer  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  Ireland."  On  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  mass  of  active 
political  opinion  among  Irishmen  was  against 
them.  The  people  in  Ireland,  indeed,  were 
theirs  body  and  soul.  But  then  the  people 
in  Ireland  were  too  poor  and  inexperienced 
to  maintain  any  political  cause.  The  actual 
work  of  the  organisation  was  done  by  Irish- 
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men  in  England,  and  the  money  was  found 
by  Irishmen  in  America.  Now,  the  Irishmen 
in  England  were  largely  Fenians,  and  the 
Irishmen  in  America  were  largely  dynamite 
conspirators. 

Thus  three  factions  existed  in  the  League, 
and  only  the  wonderful  skill  and  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Chief,  a  born  leader  of  men, 
and  the  unselfish  patriotism  of  his  prin- 
ci]3al  lieutenants,  kept  the  organisation 
together. 

At  the  present  time  a  dispute  of  some 
bitterness  was  raging  in  the  lodges.  The 
parliamentary  chiefs  were  very  anxious  that 
the  entire  weight  of  the  League  should  be 
thrown  into  the  Liberal  scale.  In  this  desire 
they  were  generally  supported  not  only  by 
their  own  immediate  followers,  but  by  the 
Fenian   section — for   the   most   part   simple, 
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straightforward  enthusiasts,  who  neither  under- 
stood nor  tolerated  crooked  methods. 

But  the  dynamite  faction — mostly  rogues 
and  ruffians — who  dreaded  any  constitutional 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  for  the  Tories  the 
support  of  the  League.  Great  pressure  had 
been  brought  to  bear  from  America,  and  a 
stoppage  of  supplies  had  been  threatened. 
Only  a  counter -threat  of  resignation  ^nd 
retirement  from  the  Chief  had  saved  the 
League  from  utter  disruption,  and  even  now 
the  Extreme  Left  were  quietly  continuing  their 
underground  work  to  defeat  the  intentions  of 
the  leaders. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Brady,  who 
presided  over  the  most  powerful  branch  of 
the  organisation  in  England,  looked  worried 
and  irritable.     Instructions  were  to  be  issued 
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to  the  Irish  voters  next  day,  and  after  half 
an  hour's  heated  conversation  the  meeting 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  deciding  what  those 
instructions  were  to  be. 

Dr.  Murphy  whispered  to  his  friend, 
"  Ton  my  soul,  Brady,  I  don't  see  what  it 
matters  ;  if  they  want  to  vote  for  Lawson, 
why  the  blazes  shouldn't  they?" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  like  that," 
replied  Mr.  Brady ;  "  it's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  If  these  fellows  get  the  whip  hand 
were  done  for." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  "  Mr.  Brown  from 
America"  entered.  There  were  only  two 
members  of  the  extreme  faction  on  the  com- 
mittee ;  eight  others  were  Fenians,  and  five 
belonged  to  the  official  party. 

The  Fenian  element  was  apathetic.  Like 
Dr.    Murphy   they  could   not   imagine  what 
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all  the  fuss  was  about.  It  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  to  them  whether  they 
voted  for  an  English  Whig  or  an  English 
Tory,  or  whether  they  did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  two  advocates  of  supporting  the  Tories, 
a  pair  of  rather  dirty  and  very  voluble  work- 
ing men,  redoubled  their  efforts  when  "Mr. 
Brown"  came  in.  At  length  one  of  them 
requested  the  chairman  to  ask  their  visitor, 
as  a  representative  of  the  party  in  America, 
to  express  his  views.  The  chairman  with 
obvious  reluctance  complied. 

O'Connor,  who  completely  understood  the 
situation,  coolly  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  whole  discussion  a  waste  of  time — an  ob- 
servation which  drew  loud  cheers  from  the 
Fenians  and  struck  his  two  friends  dumb. 
It  had  always  been  his  opinion,  he  continued, 
that   Irishmen   had   no   business    to    meddle 
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with  English  party  politics.  (More  Fenian 
applause.)  Whenever  they  had  meddled, 
they  had  come  out  the  worse  for  it,  and  for 
his  part  he  cared  very  little  whether  the 
next  Government  was  Whig  or  Tory.  He 
thought  the  point  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
feelings  of  individual  Irishmen  for  decision. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned  (this  was  spoken 
with  an  air  of  light  indifference),  if  he  had 
a  vote  and  recorded  it  at  all,  which  he 
doubted,  he  should  be  disposed  to  cast  it 
for  the  Tories.  An  open  enemy,  in  his 
opinion,  was  better  than  a  doubtful  friend. 
(Loud  Fenian  applause.)  He  would  remind 
the  committee  that  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister, of  whom  certain  gentlemen  were  so 
greatly  enamoured,  had,  within  a  short  period, 
broken  up  their  organisation,  arrested  their 
leaders  (their  own  chairman,  Mr.  Brady,  had 
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been  imprisoned),  and  had  filled  the  gaols 
with  patriotic  Irishmen,  unaccused  and  un- 
tried. What  guarantee  had  they  that  the 
Prime  Minister  would  not  act  in  the  same 
way  again  ?  He  (the  speaker)  mistrusted 
sudden  conversions.  (Renewed  cheers.)  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  he  thought,  though  again 
he  repeated  it  did  not  much  matter,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  Tories  in  office. 
They  knew  what  to  expect  from  a  Conser- 
vative Minister  and  could  make  their  arrange- 
ments. But  from  the  Liberals  they  received 
peddling  little  reforms  which  appealed  to  a 
too  emotional  and  grateful  people.  When 
Ireland  had  been  lulled  to  a  sense  of  false 
security,  then  Liberal  Governments  always 
crushed  her  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  coercion. 
He  had  come  over  to  bring  supplies  and  not 
to  meddle  in  policies,  but  as   he  had   been 
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asked  to  speak  lie  could  not  help  saying  that 
he  thought  the  parliamentary  leaders  were 
making  a  mistake,  and  he  knew  that  view 
prevailed  in  America. 

This  little  speech  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  meeting,  and  already  one  of  the 
Fenians  was  upon  his  feet  preparing  to  move 
a  resolution.  Mr.  Brady's  face  grew  very 
white,  and  he  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
"  God  help  Ireland  now."  Then,  taking  a 
desperate  resolution,  he  asked  the  would-be 
speaker  to  wait  for  a  moment,  and,  turning 
to  Dr.  Murphy,  said  sternly,  "  If  that  resolu- 
tion is  carried,  Murphy,  you  and  I  are  friends 
no  longer." 

An  Irishman's  heart  is  much  more  easily 
touched  than  his  intellect  or  his  conscience. 
Dr.  Murphy  had  been  deaf  to  his  friend's 
arguments.      He  could  not  be   made  to  see 
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that  it  was  right  or  politic  to  support  the 
Liberals.  But  he  did  see  that  Mr.  Brady 
was  greatly  agitated.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied  with  a  look  of 
comical  resignation,  "  Begad,  Tim,  I  don't 
know  what  all  the  pother's  about,  but  shure 
we'll  vote  for  the  divil  if  it'll  please  ye." 

Dr.  Murphy  rose  and  begged  his  follower 
down  the  table  to  permit  him  to  say  a  few 
words  before  any  resolution  was  moved. 
For  ten  minutes  he  strove,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  sweet  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
to  show  how  good  a  thing  it  would  be  to 
maintain  the  Liberals  in  office,  thus  acting 
upon  the  known  wishes  of  their  trusted  and 
able  leaders.  Had  Dr.  Murphy  been  speak- 
ing on  the  other  side  he  could  not  have  been 
more  effective.  An  expression  of  assent  stole 
over  the  faces  of  his  adherents,  and  at  length 
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the  man  whose  rising  had  so  alarmed  Mr. 
Brady  furtively  tore  up  the  resolution  which 
he  had  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
Dr.  Murphy,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his 
desire  to  move  ''  That  this  committee,  believ- 
ing in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  League,  earnestly  invites 
all  Irishmen  to  vote  for  Liberal  candidates 
at  the  coming  election."  The  author  of 
the  torn  resolution  jumped  up  and  seconded 
Dr.  Murphy's  proposition  amid  general 
applause. 

O'Connor  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  but 
not  a  muscle  of  his  impassive  face  moved. 
He  bent  down  and  whispered  something  to 
his  two  neighbours,  and  the  three  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Brady,  who  could  not  disguise  his 
delight,  put  the  motion  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
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and  the  entire  committee,  springing  to  their 
feet,  carried  it  with  acclamation. 

Fred  Hazzleden,  seated  at  a  dinner-party 
at  Mr.  Davies's  house,  little  thought  how 
deeply  his  future  had  been  influenced  by  the 
speech  of  an  Irish  doctor  at  the  National  Hall. 

O'Connor  visited  several  other  committees 
that  night.  They  were  branches  of  an 
organisation  which  despised  and  hated  the 
League,  and  to  them  he  presented  vei;y 
different  credentials.  The  meetings  were, 
for  the  most  part,  held  in  public-houses  of 
bad  repute,  and  were  attended  only  by  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  Irishmen,  and 
by  American  visitors,  who  always  arrived 
when  any  outrage  of  importance  had  been 
decided  upon.  In  these  meetings  O'Connor 
was  received  with  respectful  enthusiasm,  and 
greeted  as  "  Letter   A  " — a  position  of  high 
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authority  to  which  he  had  succeeded  shortly 
before  leaving  New  York.  The  man's  talents, 
his  nerve  of  iron,  his  lack  of  scruples,  and 
his  considerable  means,  had  commended  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  shrewd  organisers  of 
the  conspiracy,  and  he  had  been  promoted 
to  one  of  the  three  chief  offices.  He  had 
then  been  despatched  to  England  to  conduct 
another  attempt  to  terrorise  the  English 
people.  On  reaching  England  he  found 
the  conspiracy  broken  up  by  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  police  after  the  last 
dynamite  explosions.  He  first  set  himself 
to  work  to  reorganise  and  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  scattered  members.  This 
done,  as  the  time  did  not  seem  propitious, 
and  as  his  sister's  health  was  giving  way 
under  the  strain  of  intense  excitement,  he 
took    a    prettily -situated    but    lonely    farm- 
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house  near  Lorton  for  a  two  months'  holiday, 
and  there,  when  the  weather  was  wet,  con- 
ducted a  series  of  delicate  experiments  to 
discover  the  properties  of  various  explosive 
materials. 

The  holiday  was  now  over,  and  O'Connor 
and  his  sister  were  occupying  apartments  in 
Dockborough,  which  city,  from  its  easy  com- 
munications with  New  York,  O'Connor  had 
decided  to  make  his  base  of  operations. 

On  this  particular  evening  he  returned 
home  depressed.  The  conspiracy  was  still 
in  a  very  chaotic  condition.  The  League 
was  everywhere  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
policy  of  working  cordially  with  the  English 
Liberals  was  recognised  by  most  L^shmen. 
It  was  the  hope  of  inflicting  a  blow  upon 
this  policy  that  induced  him  to  risk  a  visit 
to  the  O'Connell  Branch,  and  to  present  his 
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forged  letters  of  introduction.  How  he 
failed  we  know.  During  the  evening  a 
dozen  schemes  for  destroying  the  alliance 
flitted  through  his  mind.  The  one  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  succeed  was  the  "  re- 
moval" of  the  Liberal  candidate  a  day  or 
two  before  the  election.  Here  again  he 
encountered  difficulties.  Had  the  Liberal 
candidate  been  any  one  but  Frederick 
Hazzleden  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment.  But  his  one  weakness  was  a 
genuine  and  deep  affection  for  his  sister, 
and  he  more  than  suspected  that  Mary 
continued  to  cherish  in  her  heart  a  sentiment 
of  affection  for  her  old  playmate.  Her 
health,  never  very  robust,  was  now  worse 
than  ever.  O'Connor  sometimes  looked  with 
anguish  upon  her  pallid  and  almost  trans- 
parent face,  and  noticed  the  slow  straighten- 
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ing  of  the  exquisite  curve  of  her  cheek. 
The  sight  of  a  healthy  woman  often  plunged 
him  into  fury  or  despair.  At  Lorton,  Kate, 
with  her  round  face,  plump  figure,  and 
exuberance  both  of  good  humour  and  bad 
temper,  excited  in  him  something  like 
hatred.  Had  he  known  her  relations  with 
her  cousin  the  feeling  would  have  been  so 
intense  that  the  "removal"  of  Fred  would 
certainly  have  been  attempted.  As  it  wais, 
he  wished  to  spare  a  pang  to  Mary,  and 
when  the  "  removal "  of  Fred  was  proposed 
cheerfully  suggested,  as  a  more  desirable 
alternative,  the  "removal"  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  one  or  two  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Mary  O'Connor  was  secretly  oppressed 
by  doubts.  She  was  sure  of  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  but  not  quite  so  sure  of  the 
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justice  of  all  the  methods  used  to  promote 
it.  She  was  not  entirely  in  her  brother's 
secrets.  Of  the  dynamite  conspiracy  she 
knew  nothing,  but  in  some  vague  way  she 
realised  that  her  money  was  to  be  em- 
ployed, and,  if  need  be,  her  hands  too, 
in  striking  a  blow  against  the  power  of 
England  in  Ireland.  She  was  a  patriot ; 
but,  alas !  she  had  a  conscience.  Not 
that  it  greatly  influenced  her  action, 
otherwise  how  could  she  have  been  a 
patriot?  She  nursed  two  sorrows  in  her 
heart,  which  were  gradually  eating  away 
her  life,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Yet 
she  never  left  her  brother's  side,  and, 
had  he  permitted  it,  would  have  plunged 
deeply  into  doubtful  designs  for  his 
sake. 

A   woman   is   always    a    more   dangerous 
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conspirator  than  a  man.  A  man  conspires 
to  gain  his  own  ends,  a  woman  for  the  sake 
of  the  man  she  loves.  Look  at  Lady  Mac- 
beth !  What  a  wealth  of  comminatory 
epithets  have  not  the  critics  heaped  upon 
her  ?  They  have  called  her  murderess,  tigress, 
fiend,  and  have  taken  her  own  ravings  for 
gospel ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  an 
excellent  woman,  who,  if  she  had  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  married  a  curate 
would  soon  have  made  a  bishop  of  him. 
Depend  upon  it,  Lady  Macbeth  had  no  per- 
sonal desire  to  kill  Duncan,  no  natural  in- 
clination to  play  nasty  tricks  with  the 
boneless  gums  of  her  infants.  Her  miserable 
cur  of  a  husband  wanted  to  be  king ;  she  was 
far  too  fine  a  woman  to  care  anything  about 
being  queen.  From  first  to  last  she  never 
betrayed  one  symptom  of  personal  ambition. 
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She  seems  to  say,  "  Dear  husband,  you  want 
to  be  king,  and  nobody  has  a  better  right  to 
be  king  than  you.  You  suggested  to  me  in 
your  last  letter  that  we  should  kill  old 
Duncan.  I'm  sure  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  capital  idea.  He's  now 
upstairs  asleep,  and  the  men  are  very  drunk, 
and  why  in  the  world  don't  you  go  up  and 
make  an  end  of  him  ?  I  shall  really  lose  my 
temper  if  you  dawdle  about  any  longer. 
Surely  you  can't  be  afraid  ?  When  I  say  I'll 
do  a  thing  I  do  it,  and  not  all  the  world  can 
stop  me.  Now,  sir,  if  you're  not  off  at  once 
I'll  go  myself  and  attend  to  it."  This  is  the 
way  of  every  woman  worth  having.  She 
encourages,  persuades,  chides,  and  even  taunts 
the  man  she  loves  when  anything  has  to  be 
done.  Whether  the  thing  is  good  or  bad 
depends  on  the  man — the  woman  offers  the 
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strength  of  her  love  just  the  same.  When 
the  end  is  gained,  if  the  way  is  evil,  it  is 
the  woman  who  dies  of  remorse.  Macbeth, 
who  comes  in  with  murder  in  his  heart,  goes 
out  with  an  oath  on  his  tono^ue.  There  is 
not  a  moment  at  which  he  is  sorry.  The 
poltroon  whines  and  trembles  because  he  has 
the  nightmare,  then  rouses  himself  up  and 
kills  some  one  else.  Lady  Macbeth,  wdth 
death  in  her  soul,  ever  shows  him  a  b^ave 
and  loving  face.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
far  more  desirable  in  the  interests  of  society 
that  she  should  be  hanged  than  he. 

Mary  O'Connor  was  not  a  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  she  had  neither  lover  nor  husband.  But 
she  had  a  high  admiration  for  her  brother. 
She  dreamed  of  him  as  the  God -sent,  high- 
souled  liberator  of  Ireland ;  she  thought  of 
him  as  a  Leonidas,  a  Brutus,  a  Winkelried, 
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a  Kosciusko,  a  Washington.  The  habit  of 
projecting  virtues  into  a  friend  is  the  com- 
monest folly  of  enthusiasts.  In  private  life 
it  is  a  useful  folly.  Who  would  get  married 
without  it  ?  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to 
hear  men  say,  "What  in  the  world  did  so- 
and-so  see  in  that  woman  to  make  him 
marry  her  ? "  My  friends,  he  saw  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  or  I  can.  Perhaps  his 
eyesight  is  better  than  ours,  perhaps  he 
only  labours  under  pleasant  delusions.  Never 
mind,  he  sees  beauties  and  qualities  which 
delight  him,  and  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  see  them  it  does  not  matter  two  straws 
whether  they  are  there  or  not.  Our  vision, 
without  doubt,  often  seems  to  our  friends  as 
untrustworthy  as  his.  Mary  O'Connor,  de- 
spairing of  kindling  the  love  for  which  she 
hungered,    took   refuge   in  the  tenderness  of 
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her  brother  and  repaid  it  with  worship.  She 
would  have  loved  him  for  himself  as  he 
seemed  to  her,  but  she  worshipped  him  be- 
cause he  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  indeed  devoted,  but  his 
patriotism  was  hatred  of  England ;  Mary's 
was  love  of  Ireland. 

She  faintly  remembered  the  miseries  of  her 
childhood ;  the  sweet  suffering  face  of  her 
peasant  mother  would  come  to  her  in  dreams. 
She  knew  that  thousands  of  tender  mothers 
were  starving  by  the  waysides  in  Ireland, 
that  the  great  moan  of  anguish  which  for 
centuries  had  risen  to  Heaven  unanswered, 
if  not  unheard,  was  still  going  up  from  the 
land.  Her  ears  were  attuned  to  the  voice 
of  suffering.  She  heard  the  cry  of  strong 
men  driven  by  pride  and  greed  from 
the    homes    of   their    fathers,    the    sobs    of 
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women  over  their  dying  children,  the  bitter 
laughter  of  sweet  girls  swept  into  sin  on 
the  streets,  the  wails  of  puny  infants.  And 
she  thought  that  if  Ireland  were  free  all  this 
would  be  changed,  that  sin  and  sorrow  would 
fly  away,  that  happiness  would  smile  on  the 
people.  And  she  raised  her  face  and  prayed 
that  her  brother  and  she  might  be  the  means 
of  lifting  this  load  of  woe  from  a  nation. 

Poor  Mary,  poor  Ireland,  God  pity  you  ! 

It  was  after  midnight  when  O'Connor 
entered  their  sitting-room  and  flung  himself 
wearily  on  the  couch. 

"  You  have  had  a  tiring  night,  John,"  said 
Mary,  as  she  busied  herself  with  a  spirit-lamp 
to  make  his  cofi'ee  and  quietly  arranged  his 
supper  on  the  table. 

He  assented  somewhat  gruffly. 

Mary  stood  silently  until  the  little  kettle 
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bubbled  and  steamed.  Then  she  deftly  pre- 
pared his  coffee,  and  O'Connor  placed  him- 
self at  the  table  and  ate  his  supper  without 
speaking,  while  Mary,  seated  in  a  low  rocking- 
chair,  read  a  book. 

Presently  she  looked  up  and  said, 
'*You  have  not  found  affairs  as  we  could 
wish?" 

"  True  6nough,"  was  the  short  reply. 

*'  Tell  me,  then,  all  about  it,"  pleaded  Mary. 
^'  What  has  gone  wrong  ?  " 

"  Everything  has  gone  wrong,"  he  answered 
irritably.  '*As  if  the  British  Government 
was  not  hard  enough  to  fight,  the  League 
must  go  against  us,  and  now  they're  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  checkmate  us.  Their 
pottering  tactics  are  enough  to  drive  one 
mad.  How  in  the  devil's  name  do  they 
expect  to  get  anything  out  of  this  accursed 
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country  by  their  everlasting  speechmaking  1 
Even  supposing  that  conciliation  is  necessary, 
they  are  making  a  mistake.  Asses !  they 
ought  to  know  that  by  turning  Parliament 
into  a  laughing-stock  they  are  setting  the 
English  more  bitterly  against  us  than  they 
would  do  by  blowing  up  Windsor  Castle." 

"  But,  John/'  she  protested,  "  if  we  can 
free  Ireland  peaceably,  would  it  not  be  better? 
Ought  we  not  to  try  peaceful  methods  first  ?" 

"AhT'  he  said  bitterly,  ''even  you  shrink 
at  the  critical  moment.  Yet  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  all  the  blather  of  the  League 
is  wo'rse  than  useless.  But  I  am  glad  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  which  has  been  on  my  mind  for 
some  days.  I  find  we  can  do  no  good  here. 
The  Government  is  well  served,  and  there 
are    informers    at    every    turn.       Then    the 
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League  has  swallowed  up  all  tlie  money,  and 
the  best  men  have  left  our  committees.  The 
disorganisation  is  worse  than  when  I  landed. 
I  have  determined  to  go  to  London  and  begin 
the  campaign  single-handed.  But  I  think 
you  had  better  leave  me.  It  is  no  woman's 
work,  and  a  single  false  move  would  mean 
death.  I  wish  you  would  settle  down  some- 
where for  the  winter  and  let  me  shift  for 
myself.  Indeed  it  will  be  safer  for  me  to  be 
without  you.  I  should  go  to-morrow  but  un- 
fortunately I  must  stay  until  the  election  is 
over.  There  are  some  fools  here  who  threaten 
to  do  a  mischief  to  young  Hazzleden,  and  that 
I  will  prevent  at  all  costs." 

Mary's  pale  face  was  contorted  with 
anguish ;  all  the  sorrow  of  a  lifetime  seemed 
reflected  in  it  for  a  moment. 

O'Connor  jumped  up  in  alarm.      But  her 
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fortitude  was  equal  even  to  this  trial.  She 
rose  and  met  him,  seized  his  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  with  a  glow  of  high  enthusiasm  shining 
on  her  features  whispered,  "  Whither  thou 
goest  I  will  go,  where  thou  lodgest  I  will 
lodo-e,  where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried ;  and  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

O'Connor  gazed  upon  her  mutely,  and  the 
pain  was  transferred  to  his  own  face.  Then 
he  whispered  back,  "  So  be  it,  my  comrade." 

As  they  parted  for  the  night  he  said, 
'*By  the  way,  did  I  tell  you  that  I  asked 
young  Phillips  from  Lorton  to  join  us  in 
London.     He  writes  promising  to  come." 


CHAPTEE  XI 

The  nomination  took  place  three  days 
before  the  election.  Fred  was  proposed 
by  Eobert  Davies,  merchant,  and  seconded 
by  Arthur  Bradley,  solicitor.  Among  the 
assenting  burgesses  was  Mr.  Timothy  Brady, 
who  at  his  own  particular  request  was  per- 
mitted to  sign  the  paper.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  a  little  doubtful  of  the  policy  of  this 
move,  fearing  its  effect  upon  Sir  Alexander 
Bligh  and  the  Whigs ;  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  Mr.  Davies,  who  pointed  out  that 
they  were  certain  to   be  thrashed,   that  the 
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**  strawberry -jam"  faction,  and  that  the 
effect  at  headquarters  would  be  good  if 
they  were  not  beaten  by  a  very  great 
majority.  Mr.  Bradley,  still  dubious,  gave 
way,  and  intimated  that  Mr.  Davies  must 
conduct  all  the  negotiations  with  the  Irish, 
while  he  (Mr.  Bradley)  tried  to  work  the 
Whigs.  Mr.  Davies,  nothing  loth,  invited 
Mr.  Brady  to  appear  on  Fred's  platform, 
and  actually,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Irish 
quarter,  induced  Dr.  Murphy  to  make  a 
fiery  and  eloquent  speech  in  favour  of  the 
Liberal  candidate.  This  oration,  however, 
did  not  appear  in  the  newspapers.  By 
means  of  a  method  of  persuasion  of  which 
he  knew  the  secret,  Mr.  Davies  induced 
the  reporters  to  suppress  it.  He  thought 
this  course  more  prudent.  Even,  the  Con- 
servative   organ    simply    recorded    the    fact 
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that  "  Dr.  Murphy  supported  the  resolu- 
tion " ;  and  the  representative  of  that 
journal  was  heard  to  declare  the  same 
evening,  over  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  a 
bar-parlour  which  he  frequented,  that 
"Davies  was  a  damned  good  fellow  for 
a  Eadical." 

Fred  found  the  nomination  an  uninte- 
resting affair.  His  proposer  handed  in  the 
requisite  papers,  and  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Mayor,  with  whom  he  had  five 
minutes'  exciting  conversation  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  weather  and  the  beauties  of 
the  river  at  Dockborough.  During  the 
proceedings  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Lawson, 
entered  the  room,  and  some  mutual  ac- 
quaintance introduced  the  rivals  to  one 
another.  Fred  bowed  and  smiled  pleas- 
antly,    Mr.     Lawson     nodded     stiffly.       He 
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was  a  great  man  in  Dockborough,  and 
was  highly  displeased  that  his  position 
should  be  challenged  by  this  young  fellow. 
*'Just  one  of  Davies's  tricks,"  he  grumbled 
to  his  agent ;  "  knows  the  Rads.  have  no 
chance,  yet  can't  leave  me  in  peace."  At 
one  of  his  meetings  he  roundly  abused  the 
Liberal  Association  for  putting  the  consti- 
tuency to  the  expense  of  a  contested 
election,  and  invited  the  pity  and  even 
the  prayers  of  his  hearers  for  the  poor 
misguided  young  man  who  had  fallen  among 
the  Radical  thieves  of  Dockborough. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  a  gray-headed,  benevolent- 
looking  man  of  about  sixty.  He  never  said 
an  original  thing  in  his  life,  but  he  repeated 
the  commonest  commonplaces  of  politics 
with  such  tremendously  sententious  gravity 
that   his  supporters  would   wag   their   heads 
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and  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  mas- 
culine intellect  of  their  representative. 
He  lived  a  few  miles  from  Dockborough, 
upon  that  doubtful  borderland  which  sur- 
rounds all  great  cities.  He  never  failed, 
however,  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  ''  county 
man,"  and  to  claim  all  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  to  that  social  status.  Mr. 
Lawson  was  a  very  good  man  and  an 
enthusiastic  Protestant.  He  had  late,  in 
life  married  the  niece  of  a  great  local 
brewer,  with  the  happiest  financial  results. 
His  bread  he  owed  to  beer,  his  position 
to  piety.  Consequently  he  was  a  very 
strong  candidate  for  Dockborough.  The 
publicans  to  a  man  were  for  him,  because, 
although  he  spoke  with  much  unction,  at 
election  times,  of  the  beauties  of  tempe- 
rance, he  always  voted  in  the  House  against 
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licensing  reform.  The  evangelical  clergy 
were  equally  in  his  favour.  He  took  the 
chair  at  Protestant  meetings  where  God- 
fearing parsons  often  referred  to  their 
Eoman  Catholic  neis^hbours  as  devotees  of 
the  harlot  of  Babylon,  and  devised  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  their  precious  but  at 
present  imperilled  souls.  Mr.  Lawson 
always  stirred  his  audiences  down  to  the 
tips  of  their  toes  by  fervently  professing 
his  determination  to  spend  his  energies 
and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
the  preservation  "  of  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State."  What  that 
"  glorious,  etc."  was,  and  why  Mr.  .  Lawson 
should  be  prepared  to  go  to  such  fearful 
extremities  to  preserve  it,  nobody  stopped 
to  inquire ;  but  every  Tory  felt  that  the 
cause    must    be    good    which    enlisted    the 
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services  of  such  a  man,  and  that  the 
man  must  be  good  who  devoted  himself 
to  such  a  cause.  This  method  of  reasoning 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Dockborough  Tories, 
or  indeed  to  Tories  anywhere.  Patient 
and  prolonged  investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lawson's  principal  idea  of 
preserving  "  our  glorious  constitution  in 
Church  and  State "  was  to  compel  all  the 
clergy  to  preach  in  black  gowns.  Now, 
there  was  an  incumbent  in  Dockborough 
who  was  a  bold  bad  man.  You  would 
never  have  thought  it  to  see  him.  He 
was  a  genial,  hearty  fellow,  and  a  friend 
to  every  human  being  who  wanted  one. 
He  built  schools  and  conducted  them, 
day  and  night,  Sunday  and  week-day. 
He  started  penny  banks  and  a  score  of 
organisations    to    promote     self-help    among 
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the  poor.  He  arranged  free-and-easy 
concerts  in  his  schools,  and  sat  among 
his  lads  and  lasses  smoking  his  black, 
burnt,  meerschaum  pipe,  chattering  and 
laughing,  like  the  great  boy  he  was,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  music.  He  strove 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  true-hearted 
manhood  to  teach  by  example  and  precept 
the  beauty  of  truth  and  purity  and 
honesty.  To  the  destitute  his  ears  were 
always  open.  No  one  knew  how  much 
of  his  magnificent  stipend  of  £300  a  year 
he  spent  on  himself,  but  one  or  two  very 
close  friends  did  know  that  he  had  a  sus- 
picious habit  of  frequently  borrowing  six- 
pence to  buy  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  because 
"he  had  left  his  purse  at  home."  To  be 
quite  candid,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
bad  man  did  not  always  remember   to   pay 
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the  sixpences  back.      It  was  also  remarked 
as   a   curious    fact    that    his   servants   rarely 
stayed    in    his    house    more    than    a   month, 
and   it  was  reported   that  one  saucy  young 
hussy  declared   that  "if  master  and  missus 
liked    to    live    on    bread    and    prayin'    she 
wasn't   agoin'    to    put   up   with    such    mean 
ways."     This   was    outside    the    church.     In- 
side,   the    incumbent   was   a   different    man. 
He     lost     all     his     genial     heartiness.     .He 
decked    himself    out   in   as   much    finery   as 
a   faded   beauty   going   to  a   ball.      He   had 
pretty   little    boys   to    carry    his   train,    and 
meek -faced    youths    to    stand    at    his    side. 
He    screwed    up    his    features    into    an    ex- 
pression  of  absorbed   devotion   which  would 
have  been  comical  had  it  not  been  painful. 
He    carefully     placed     his     fingers     in     the 
position    which    good    little    children    adopt 
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when  they  say  their  prayers,  and  walked 
about  the  church  for  his  flock  to  admire 
the  magnificence  of  their  shepherd.  He 
bobbed,  he  bowed,  he  gesticulated,  he 
genuflected,  he  whined,  he  snivelled,  some- 
times he  sobbed.  Then  with  assistance  he 
got  out  of  some  of  his  finery,  entered  the 
pulpit,  usually  preached  a  sensible  and 
useful  sermon,  and  was  a  reasonable  being 
until  next  service  time  came. 

Mr.  Lawson  held  very  severe  opinions 
about  this  wicked  parson.  He  declaimed 
for  hours  together  at  meetings  of  the 
Protestant  Defence  Association  upon  the 
enormity  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  proceedings. 
He  fervently  prayed  that  Providence  might  so 
overrule  the  course  of  aflairs,  that  the  evil 
designs  of  such  false  teachers  upon  the  souls 
of  men  should  be  brought  to  naught.     The 
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Protestant  party  for  years  conducted  a  fierce 
agitation  against  this  church  and  its  incum- 
bent, but  the  latter  pursued  his  tranquil  way 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  clamours  of  his 
brethren,  equally  rejoicing  in  good  works  in 
the  parish  and  embroidered  satin  in  the  church. 
At  length  he  increased  the  display  of  candles 
on  the  altar  to  a  number  which  was  absolutely 
intolerable  to  all  decent  Protestant  feeling. 
The  new  large -sized  "  spermaceties "  were 
clearly  contrary  to  the  rubrics.  Mr.  Lawson 
could  bear  the  illegality  no  longer.  He 
applied  to  the  excellent  Protestant  bishop  of 
the  diocese  for  permission  to  prosecute.  Leave 
was  granted,  privately  accompanied  by  an 
episcopal  blessing,  and  after  prolonged  litiga- 
tion Mr.  Lawson  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  refractory  cleric  safely  lodged  in  gaol.  The 
church  was  handed  over  to  a  zealous  evangelical 
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curate,  who  quickly  stopped  all  the  schools, 
banks,  concerts,  and  other  pernicious  organisa- 
tions of  his  predecessor,  and  read  the  service 
twice  every  Sunday,  particularly  the  psalms, 
to  congregations  averaging  ten,  including  his 
own  wife  and  three  children. 

But  this  was  not  all.  At  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  Mr.  Lawson  was  conducting  a  bill 
in  Parliament,  one  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
compel  the  incumbent  on  his  release  to  con- 
vert his  Sunday  finery  into  evening  dresses  for 
his  wife ;  and  the  retiring  member  promised 
faithfully  if  returned  again  to  give  not  a 
moment's  rest  to  the  Government  until  his 
vitally  important  measure  was  placed  upon 
the  Statute  Book.  Hence  it  arose  that  Mr. 
Lawson  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
most  demonstrative  section  of  the  Dockborough 
electors. 
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Mr.  Bradley  noted  these  facts  with  appre- 
hension. He  did  not  expect  Fred  to  win — 
indeed,  for  some  reasons  he  did  not  wish  him 
to.  As  he  remarked  to  his  friend  Eobert,  "  If 
the  youDg  sprig  should  slip  in,  the  Association 
will  be  so  damned  cock-a-hoop  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  hold  them  in  again."  To  which 
Mr.  Davies  replied,  "  You  needn't  fear;  he's  no 
more  chance  of  getting  in  than  you'd  have." 
But  both  gentlemen  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  avoid  a  disastrous  defeat.  They  yearned 
to  be  restored  to  favour  in  Downing  Street. 

"If  we  could  only  run  him  within  two 
hundred  of  Lawson  it  would  be  grand," 
earnestly  remarked  Mr.  Bradley. 

''Well,  it  won't  be  easy,"  returned  Mr. 
Davies.  "  By  the  w^ay,  have  you  tried  to 
nobble  old  Bligh  yet  ?  I  met  him  yesterday 
in  the  club  and  he  cut  me  dead." 
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"  I  haven't  had  time  yet,"  said  Mr.  Bradley, 
*'and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  much  like  the 
job.  The  old  man's  as  savage  as  a  bear,  and 
swears  he'll  vote  for  Lawson.  Little  Alec, 
too,  is  playing  the  very  devil.  Suppose  I  run 
over  with  Hazzleden  to-morrow.  Yes,  that'll 
do ;  he's  nothing  else  to  do  in  the  morning. 
But  I'm  sorely  afraid,  Robert,  we  shall  only 
make  bad  worse." 

Early  next  day  Bradley  and  Fred  strolled 
over  to  the  office  of  "  Sir  Alexander  Bligh  and 
Son,"  neither  of  them  with  very  pleasant 
anticipations.  The  baronet  and  little  Alec 
received  them  in  the  private  office  with  stiff 
courtesy. 

The  former  was  a  tall,  well-built  man, 
scarcely  stooping  under  the  weight  of  seventy 
years.  His  hair  was  snowy  white,  his  head 
nobly  formed,  and  his  features  wore  an  ex- 
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pression  of  exquisite  sweetness  and  dignity. 
There  was  a  commercial  aristocracy  in  Dock- 
borough,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  it.  He  was 
the  sixth  baronet — the  title  was  conferred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  they 
were  a  long-lived  family.  Each  of  the  three 
last  baronets  had,  at  least  once  in  his  life- 
time, refused  the  offer  of  a  peerage.  They  had 
enormous  wealth,  but  they  stuck  to  the  old 
firm.  Sir  Alexander  worthily  bore  an  historic 
name  untarnished  by  a  breath  of  public  or 
private  dishonour.  He  was  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  class  of  English  commercial  men.  The 
long  high  fame  of  his  house  was  an  infinitely 
more  precious  possession  to  him  than  his 
millions.  His  name  was  a  blessing  to  him  ;  it 
ennobled  his  nature  and  expanded  his  mind. 
His  millions  were  a  curse ;  they  cramped  his 
opinions  and  fettered  his  action.     Even  a  god 
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if  he  made  money  would  become  less  godlike. 
Sir   Alexander   and   his   ancestors   helped  to 
make  Dockborough.     Every  one  of  them  lived 
well,  worked  hard,  and  died  in  the  hope  of 
heaven.     His  grandfather,   it   is   true,   made 
a   large   fortune   by   certain    transactions    in 
"  niggers."     But  the  good  man  only  did  what 
all  the  world  believed  to  be  right  and  honour- 
able, and,  when  the  heinousness  of   slavery 
was  made  manifest  by  great  philanthropists,  he 
was  perhaps  the  first  business  man  in  England 
to  perceive  its  wickedness.      He   abandoned 
the  business  at  an  enormous  monetary  sacrifice, 
and  lived  to  make  it  his  proudest  boast  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  Wilberforce.     The  house  of 
Bligh  received  not  a  farthing  of  the  millions 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  emancipation  of 
the   slaves,    although   they   had    large   West 
Indian  estates. 
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Little  Alec  was  a  great  contrast  with  his 
father.  He  had  all  the  good  instincts  of  the 
family,  but  none  of  its  dignity.  His  heart 
was  sound,  and  in  business  matters  his  head 
was  hard.  Every  one  had  a  good-natured 
liking  for  him,  and  the  recording  angel  had 
many  a  good  work  to  his  credit  in  the  great 
account.  But  he  was  a  fussy  little  fellow  who 
was  at  once  weighed  down  and  uplifted  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  born  to  be  a 

• 

baronet.  He  never  could  understand  why 
people  did  not  burn  incense  to  him  in  the 
temples  as  they  did  to  his  father.  He  was 
five  feet  six  and  haughty.  Had  he  been  taller 
it  would  not  have  mattered.  What  is  con- 
descension in  a  giant  is  something  else  in  a 
dwarf.  Alec  was  unfortunate  in  his  stature, 
but  he  was  all  the  same  a  good  fellow,  and  his 
shrewd  old  father  never  had  a  moment's  fear 

VOL.  II.  H 
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for  the  credit  of  the  family  name  when  the 
sixth  baronet  should  follow  his  ancestors. 

Mr.  Bradley  explained  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  Fred,  who  saw  that  frankness  was 
the  best  policy  in  dealing  with  the  baronet, 
bluntly  declared,  '^  I  have  come  here,  Sir 
Alexander,  to  fight  for  your  party.  I  hear 
that  some  differences  have  arisen  which 
threaten  to  deprive  us  of  your  support,  and  I 
want  to  persuade  you,  if  possible,  to  give  me 
your  vote." 

"  I  wouldn't,  father,"  interrupted  little 
Alec. 

The  baronet  smiled  pleasantly,  and  without 
noticing  his  son's  fussy  intrusion,  replied, 
"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  Mr. 
Hazzleden,  than  to  vote  for  you  and  with  my 
party.  I  never  gave  a  Tory  vote  in  my  life, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  any  member  of  my 
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family  ever  did.  To  separate  myself  from  the 
Liberals  will  be  very  painful " 

"  Very  painful  ! "  murmured  little  Alec, 
eyeing  Fred  from  head  to  foot  with  languid 
hauteur. 

"  I  was  saying,"  continued  Sir  Alexander, 
"  that  my  present  position  is  extremely  painful 
to  me,  but  I  cannot  be  false  to  my  conscience 
and  my  sense  of  public  duty." 

"  Of  course  we  can't,"  echoed  little  Alec.^ 

*' Heaven  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should  ask  you 
to  do  such  a  thing,"  said  Fred  warmly.  ''  But 
is  it  quite  certain  that  in  going  with  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  Liberal  party  and  supporting 
me  you  would  betray  your  conscience  ?  I 
should  imagine  that  our  principles  do  not 
differ  very  widely,  and  we  are  agreed  in 
honestly  seeking  the  good  of  our  country." 

Little  Alec  sniggered  audibly. 
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*'  Do  shut  up,  Alec,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  who 
never  called  a  man  by  his  surname  after  he 
had  known  him  for  a  week.  '^  Go  over  to  the 
Tory  Club  and  let  us  settle  this  business  with 
your  father." 

Little  Alec  rolled  his  eyes  wildly,  and  the 
baronet's  cheek  flushed.  "I  think,"  he  said, 
"Mr.  Hazzleden  and  I  can  settle  it  for  our- 
selves. I  fear,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Fred, 
"that  our  difi'erences  are  wider  than  you 
imagine,  judging,  that  is,  from  the  speeches 
you  are  reported  to  have  made.  I  tell  you 
plainly  I  will  never  give  my  vote  to  a  candi- 
date who  supports  the  Prime  Minister's  Irish 
scheme.  Party  allegiance  is  a  good  thing, 
but  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  is  a 
better." 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  the  points  to 
which  you  object,"  said  Fred. 
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'*  I  wouldn't,  father/'  ejaculated  the  irre- 
pressible Alec. 

"  Alec,  go  to  your  lunch,"  angrily  ordered  the 
baronet.     "  I'll  follow  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  fear  discussion  between  us  would  be 
useless,"  he  continued. 

"But,  sir,"  remonstrated  Fred,  "is  this 
giving  me  quite  fair  play?  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  party  to  obtain  your 
support.  I  am  not  committed  entirely  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  scheme.  On  all  its 
details  I  retain  the  right  of  independent 
judgment.  My  position  is  merely  this.  Ire- 
land demands  a  large  measure  of  reform. 
The  welfare  of  the  Empire  requires  that  such 
a  measure  should  be  granted.  All  I  maintain 
is,  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  per- 
mitted to  try  his  hand." 

"  You  are  too  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Hazzleden, 
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to  make  a  clever  casuist,"  said  Sir  Alexander 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  I  will  speak  plainly. 
I  object  to  the  scheme  entirely,  to  its  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  to  its  details.  I  will  have 
none  of  it.  And  what  is  more,  I  object  to 
the  man  as  well  as  to  the  measure.  We 
Whigs  have  faithfully  followed  the  Prime 
Minister  for  many  years,  and  our  loyalty 
has  often  been  greatly  strained  by  his  ex- 
treme courses.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  leave  him.  He  is  a  dangerous  and 
misguided  man,  and  we  are  determined  to 
save  the  Empire  at  all  party  costs.  We  shall 
vote  with  the  Tories,  not  merely  to  defeat 
his  bill,  which  we  believe  no  Parliament 
would  be  mad  enough  to  carry,  but  to  turn 
him  out  of  office ;  and  we  fervently  hope  he 
will  never  again  delude  the  people  into  en- 
trusting him  with  power." 
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Fred  rose  and  said  firmly,  "  If  that  is  your 
position,  Sir  Alexander  Bligh,  we  do  indeed 
waste  our  time.  I  do  not  wish  for  support 
from  any  man  who  holds  such  opinions.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  my  chief  and  leader,  and 
if  I  find  my  way  into  Parliament  I  will  give 
him  my  respectful  and  affectionate  support, 
and  will  do  whatever  a  young  member  can 
to  make  his  office  secure." 

Sir  Alexander  bowed  silently,  and  .his 
visitors  left  the  room. 

In  the  street  Bradley  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh.  "By  Jove,  Fred,"  he  said, 
"  you're  a  caution.  I  knew  the  old  man  had 
made  up  his  mind  before,  or  I  should  have 
been  ready  to  strike  you.  We've  lost  nothing 
as  it  is,  but  you'll  really  have  to  stop  your 
trick  of  flying  at  people's  throats.  Old  Bligh 
isn't  used  to  be  lectured  by  candidates." 
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Fred  laughed  too.  "Well,"  he  said,  "per- 
haps I  was  a  little  hasty,  but  I  can't  keep 
quiet  when  sensible  men  talk  such  inexplicable 
nonsense.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me,  Bradley, 
understand  why  the  Whigs  make  such  a  fuss 
about  the  Irish  business." 

"  I  thought  I  explained  it  all  to  you  down 
at  Barkleigh,"  replied  his  mentor. 
"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Fred. 
"  Well,  my  boy,  they  don't  care  a  damn 
about  the  Irish  business,"  was  Mr.  Bradley's 
characteristic  reply. 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? "  inquired 
Fred.  "  If  they  care  nothing  about  it  why 
are  they  going  to  vote  Tory  ?  " 

"Because,  sweet  youth,  they  care  a  great 
deal  about  their  own  position  and  their  own 
pockets." 

"  I    don't   follow   you.      They   must    lose 
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position  and  influence  by  going  over  to  the 
Tories,"  objected  Fred. 

"This  is  how  it  is,"   continued   Bradley. 
"  They've  been  restive  for  a  long  time  under 
the  '  socialistic '  policy  of  the  Government,  as 
they  call  it.     They're  deeply  attached  to  the 
laws  of  political  economy.      Men  who  have 
money  always   are.      They   cram   the  whole 
Decalogue  into   the   principle  of  freedom  of 
contract,    which   to  them  means  freedom,  to 
earn  thirty  per  cent.      The  State  has  lately 
been  interfering  in  their  affairs.     Then  that 
confounded  idiot,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, must   go   and   talk   to  them   about 
'ransom.'      It   put    them    in   a    devil   of    a 
funk,   and  they've  been  looking   out  for   an 
excuse   for   a    split    ever    since.       The    Irish 
question  turned  up  handy.     You  can  almost 
always  stir  up   prejudice  in  an  Englishman 
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over  Irish  affairs,  and  my  belief  is  we  shall 
be  handsomely  thrashed  in  the  country, 
thanks  to  our  good  Whig  friends.  They 
think  they  see  a  chance  of  dishing  the 
Eadicals,  and  believe  that  things  will  go 
on  beautifully  under  a  Tory  Government, 
governed  by  a  Whig  clique." 

Fred  was  silent  for  a  while.  The  old 
feeling  of  repulsion  returned  to  him.  It  was 
all  such  a  dirty  game — every  man  scheming 
for  his  own  interests,  and  no  man  faithfully 
acting  on  his  convictions  and  seeking  the 
good  of  the  country.  The  remembrance  of 
Sir  Alexander  Bligh's  fine  face,  however, 
came  to  comfort  him.  "  I  cannot  but  think," 
he  said,  ''that  the  baronet  is  an  honest  man." 

"  Honest ! "  exclaimed  Bradley,  ''  honest ! 
of  course  he's  honest ;  we're  all  honest. 
Honesty's  the  best  policy,  my  boy." 
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At  last  the  day  of  election  came  and  Fred 
was  heartily  glad  of  it.  He  was  tired  of 
making  speeches  and  receiving  votes  of  con- 
fidence. He  felt  as  if  he  had  not  an  idea 
left ;  he  had  presented  his  whole  stock  to  the 
electors  of  Dockborough.  And  they  were 
not  likely  to  prove  grateful.  The  true  state 
of  affairs,  which  Messrs.  Davies  and  Bradley 
had  so  carefully  concealed,  was  no  secret  to 
him.  He  was  a  young  man  who  used  his 
eyes  and  ears,  and  before  he  had  been  in  the 
constituency  a  week  he  discovered  that  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  Liberal  party,  which 
had  been  painted  in  glowing  colours  by  the 
deputation,  existed  only  in  the  imagination 
of  those  ingenuous  gentlemen.  There  was 
no  organisation,  no  cohesion,  no  spirit,  and, 
as  he  greatly  feared,  no  genuine  desire  to  win 
in  several  influential  quarters.     Arnitte,  who 
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had  worked  for  him  morning,  noon,  and  night 
with  the  energy  of  three  men,  entirely  shared 
his  opinion. 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  in  for  a  thrashing,"  he 
said ;  "but  never  mind,  better  luck  next  time; 
and,  after  all,  we've  had  a  splendid  time  here." 

Fred  looked  with  envy  upon  the  exu- 
berant enjoyment  with  which  his  strangely 
reticent  friend  threw  himself  into  the  contest, 
and  he  was  touched  by  the  frequent  proofs 
of  kindly  consideration  and  solicitude  which 
he  received  from  him.  On  the  whole,  the 
young  candidate  was  resigned  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  his  fate.  From  the  first  he 
never  nourished  any  very  bright  hopes. 
The  ill  fame  of  Dockborough  Liberals  was  a 
byword  in  the  country,  and  the  split  in  the 
party  which  ,  Messrs.  Davies  and  Bradley 
admitted  at  the  outset  seemed  to  place  sue- 
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cess  out  of  the  question.  After  his  interview 
with  Sir  Alexander  Bligh  he  gave  up  the 
game  as  irretrievably  lost.  Yet  out  of  pride 
he  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  Only  three 
persons  made  any  pretence  of  believing  he 
would  win.  One  was  Kate.  At  night,  when 
he  got  back  to  his  hotel  tired  out,  she  pressed 
his  hand  and  whispered,  *' Never  mind,  old 
boy ;  we're  going  to  get  in." 

Strange  to  say  her  sanguine  affection 
rather  irritated  than  comforted  him.  He  felt 
she  knew  nothing  about  it.  She  seemed  like 
a  cat  who  purrs  round  the  legs  of  her  master 
when  she  sees  him  silent  and  distraught. 
One  evening  he  greatly  hurt  her  by  curtly 
replying,  "Oh,  don't  bother  me,  Kate.  I'm  not 
going  to  win,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I  want 
to."  By  a  tremendous  effort  she  restrained 
the  burst  of  wrath  which  rose  up  within  her, 
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and  rushed  off  to  lier  room  to  find  relief  in 
passionate  tears.  After  this  relations  between 
the  cousins  were  somewhat  strained. 

The  second  confident  individual  was  Mr. 
Harris.  The  editor  never  met  him  without 
exclaiming  with  great  gusto,  ''You'll  win, 
Mr.  Hazzleden,  youll  win — I  feel  it." 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Harris  always  "  felt  it " 
about  a  candidate  on  his  side,  Fred  was  not 
much  impressed  by  his  presentiments.  Be- 
sides, it  was  the  editor  s  business  to  say  smooth 
things. 

He  was  a  little  encouraged,  however,  by 
an  incident  which  happened  the  night  before 
the  election.  He  met  Mr.  Brady  at  the 
door  of  his  hotel,  and,  shaking  hands  with 
that  gentleman,  inquired  how  the  work  was 
going  among  the  Irish  voters. 

"Perfectly,^'  replied  Mr.  Brady;  "we  have 
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traced  every  Irish  elector  in  the  constitu- 
ency. We  were  never  so  splendidly  organ- 
ised or  so  enthusiastic.  You'll  get  at  least 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  nominal  Irish  strength 
to-morrow.  The  rest  have  left  the  place, 
and  there's  a  handful  of  mad  irreconcil- 
ables  who'll  vote  for  Lawson." 

Fred  expressed  his  satisfaction  and 
pleasure,  and  Mr.  Brady,  as  he  turned  to 
go,  said,  "  By  the  bye,  how  many  of  ypur 
party  will  rat  with  Bligh  ? " 

*'  Our  estimates  vary,"  replied  Fred ;  "  they 
can't  be  fewer  than  five  hundred,  and  we  don't 
think  they  can  be  more  than  a  thousand." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Brady  meditatively ;  ^'  if 
they're  not  over  eight  hundred  there'll  be 
a  surprise  for  some  of  our  friends  to-morrow 
night." 

Fred,  in  spite  of  himself,  gained  a  spark 
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of  confidence  from  this  conversation,  as  he 
knew  the  Irish  canvass  was  simply  faultless. 
But  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  Mr. 
Brady's  observation  was  the  outcome  of 
Hibernian  enthusiasm. 

The  election  day  afforded  him  no  clue  to 
the  result.  The  ballot  is  remorselessly  un- 
communicative. He  drove  about  with  Mrs. 
Wynnston  and  Kate,  and  in  one  street  was 
cheered,  in  the  next  hooted.  As  he  passed 
the  polling  booths  he  saw  crowds  of  the 
free  and  independent  electors  streaming  in 
and  out.  He  mechanically  noticed  that  most 
of  them  looked  very  stupid  creatures.  Many 
were  very  dirty  and  some  were  drunk.  As 
the  day  wore  on  his  committee  were  able  to 
inform  him  that  the  poll  would  be  a  heavy 
one.  From  this  circumstance  some  drew 
favourable    conclusions,    others    unfavourable. 
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After  the  active  work  of  the  past  weeks, 
Fred  found  the  passive  ordeal  of  polling- 
day  very  trying.  He  seemed  as  though  he 
was  dreaming,  and  leaning  back  in  his 
open  carriage  several  times  almost  dozed  in 
reality.  At  length  the  poll  closed ;  he  went 
back  to  his  hotel  and  dined ;  then,  with  his 
aunt  and  Kate,  hurried  to  the  Eeform  Club, 
there  to  await  the  result. 

On  important  political  occasions,  ladies 
were  admitted  to  a  very  handsome  upper 
room  in  the  Club,  and  this  evening  there 
was  a  large  gathering  of  the  great  dames 
of  Dockborough.  They  drank  tea,  chattered 
together,  and  even  indulged  in  a  little 
mild  flirtation  with  the  committee  men  and 
other  exalted  personages,  who  fidgeted  about, 
examined  their  watches,  ran  up  and  down 
stairs,  and   wondered  twenty  times  an  hour 

VOL.  II.  I 
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when  the  news  would  arrive.  The  ladies 
were  more  or  less  polite  to  Mrs.  Wynnston 
and  Kate — Dockborough  had  its  own  theory 
and  practice  of  etiquette.  But  they  were 
effusive  in  their  behaviour  to  Fred,  and  the 
wife  of  a  rich  American  -  bacon  importer 
spoke  of  him,  in  his  hearing,  as  ''  our  dear 
young  candidate."  Fred  exchanged  small 
talk  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  he  could 
muster,  till  an  opportunity  of  escape  occurred, 
when  he  found  refuge  in  a  seat  in  a  corner 
beside  Kate,  and  silently  listened  to  the 
roaring  of  the  crowd  outside. 

Ten  o'clock  struck  and  Fred's  pulse  began 
to  quicken.  The  mob  grew  less  boisterous 
and  gradually  became  altogether  quiet.  But 
the  ladies  gossiped  more  gaily  than  ever. 
Kate's  hand  trembled  a  little  as  she  held 
her  teacup,  but  Fred  noticed    that   her  face 
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was  bright  and  calm.  His  own  was  becom- 
ing pale,  and  he  knew  it.  He  was  fully 
prepared  to  be  defeated  and  expected  to  be, 
yet  that  last  half-hour  was  a  terrible  trial. 

A  few  minutes  before  half- past  ten  he 
could  hear  a  bustle  among  the  men  waiting 
down  below  in  the  hall,  followed  by  a  strange 
abrupt  cry,  and  in  an  instant  Mr.  Bradley, 
all  grimy  and  dishevelled,  burst  into  the 
room  and  shouted,  "  My  God !  he's  in.  Thi)se 
Irish  have  done  it !  " 

Fred  felt  a  paper  thrust  into  his  hand 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  He  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  The  crowd  out- 
side were  bellowing  like  bulls,  the  people 
inside  were  cheering  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs. They  crowded  round  him,  and  some 
of  the  ladies  almost  kissed  him  in  their 
delight.      He    managed    to    learn    that    his 
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majority  was  198,  and  that  he  must  say  a 
few  words  to  the  people  outside.  He  was 
pushed  on  to  a  small  stone  balcony,  where, 
surrounded  by  a  blazing  band  of  gaslights, 
he  looked  down,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  upon  a 
ghastly  surface  of  white,  featureless,  expression- 
less faces.  What  he  said  he  did  not  know,  nor 
did  any  one  else,  for  the  din  drowned  his  voice. 
Then  he  bowed,  slipped  in  through  the  window, 
and  escaped  to  his  cab  by  a  back  entrance. 

When  he  reached  his  room  and  was  un- 
dressing he  remembered  the  paper  which  had 
been  given  him. 

It  was  an  envelope  addressed  to  "  Frederick 
Hazzleden,  Esq.,  M.P.,"  and  in  it  was  a  card 
with  the  words,  "  With  Kate's  dearest  love." 

She  always  believed  he  would  win,  and 
she  was  first  to  address  him  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  morning  after  the  election  Mrs. 
Wynnston  and  Kate  went  home.  Fred  re- 
mained a  couple  of  days  to  settle  the 
financial  business  with  Mr.  Bradley,  who 
acted  as  his  agent.  On  the  second  day, 
as  he  was  strolling  along  a  street  filled  with 
fine  shops,  which  served  as  an  afternoon 
promenade  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
well-to-do  men  in  Dockborough,  he  saw 
Mary  O'Connor  approaching  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  He  dashed  across  the 
road  to  meet  her,  holding  out  his  hand 
and  saying,  "  You  here.  Miss  O'Connor !  " 
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A  faint  colour  stole  into  Mary's  pale 
clieek  as  she  replied,  "Yes,  I  have  been 
here  with  my  brother  for  several  weeks, 
but  we  leave  for  London  this  evening." 

"We  shall  meet  there,  then,"  eagerly 
interrupted  Fred. 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but,  with  some 
embarrassment,  congratulated  him  upon  his 
victory.  "You  must  be  very  happy,"  she 
said,  "for  you  used  to  play  Parliament 
when  we  were  children.  You  always  were 
Prime  Minister,  I  was  Speaker,  and  little 
Kate,  don't  you  remember,  always  insisted 
on  being  a  policeman."  She  laughed  a  sad 
little  laugh  and  continued :  "It  must  be 
very  delightful  to  feel  that  one's  highest 
aspirations  are  fully  satisfied.  I  wonder 
what  it's  like." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Fred  gloomily;  "I 
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haven't  had  that  experience  yet.  Though, 
of  course,  I'm  delighted  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment/' 

They  walked  along  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  Mary  glanced  at  his  face 
and  remarked,  *'I  think  you  are  not  very 
well,  Mr.  Hazzleden.  You  are  overworked, 
and  I  don't  believe  this  place  agrees  with 
you.  You  should  get  away  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

"  Oh,  it  suits  me  well  enough,"  returned 
Fred,  "  but  I'm  rather  tired." 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Mary  with  unusual 
vehemence,  "  what  you  need  is  a  change ; 
you  oughtn't  to  stop  here  any  longer." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to,"  said  Fred;  "I 
leave  for  Lorton,  where  I  shall  stay  a  week, 
this  evening." 

Fred  saw  with  surprise  the  expression  of 
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intense  relief  which  crossed  Mary's  face. 
For  some  reason,  which  he  could  not  even 
faintly  guess,  she  was  anxious  for  him  to 
leave  Dockborough.  Mary  saw  his  ques- 
tioning look  and  turned  away  her  head. 
"  When  you  see  Kate,"  she  said,  "  give  her 
my  dear  love,  and  say  I  hope  she  will  be 
very  happy ; "  then  softly,  "  and  I'm  sure 
she  will." 

Fred  thus  learned,  to  his  dissatisfaction, 
that  Mary  knew  of  his  engagement  to 
Kate.  Why  he  was  displeased  he  could 
not  tell,  for  Mary,  as  the  friend  of  their 
childhood,  had  surely  a  good  right  to  know. 
Sooner  or  later  she  must  have  known,  for  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married ;  there  was  no 
mistake  about  that,  and  he  told  himself 
that  he  was  the  happiest  of  men  to  have 
the    love    of    such    a   woman,    and   that   he 
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would  not  exchange  her  for  an  empress. 
He  may  have  been  the  happiest  of  men, 
but  he  did  not  look  it.  On  the  contrary, 
his  face  was  the  picture  of  despondency, 
and  he  answered  Mary  gruffly,  "Thank 
you  ;  yes,  I'll  tell  her." 

Eousing  himself  from  his  thoughts,  he 
said,  "By  the  way,  what  is  taking  you 
to  town  at  the  fag  end  of  the  season ;  have 
you  any  business  there  ?  If  you'll  Jet 
me  know  where  you  are  going  to  stay,  and 
will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  call  on  you." 

Mary  struggled  painfully  to  disguise  her 
embarrassment.  "My  brother  has  business 
in  London,"  she  said,  "and  I  can't  tell  you 
where  we  shall  stop,  for  I  don't  know  myself." 

Fred  secretly  wondered  at  the  obvious 
constraint  of  this  usually  calm,  strong  woman. 
Her  serene  dignity  even  as  a  child  had  been 
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remarkable,  and  he  never  remembered  an 
occasion  on  which  her  fine  gray  eyes  (they 
were  blue  when  she  was  a  little  girl)  had 
failed  to  meet  his.  With  his  customary 
philosophy  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
gave  up  the  riddle.  He  said,  *'  I  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  after  your  brother  ;  how  is  he  ?  " 

Mary  answered  that  he  was  very  well. 

''I  suppose,"  continued  Fred,  "that  he 
came  over  here  for  the  election ;  Arnitte 
saw  him  a  day  or  two  after  we  arrived. 
Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "  I  can  t  help 
thinking  that  I  am  indebted  to  your  brother 
for  coming  to  Dockborough  ? " 

"  He  did  indeed  try  to  serve  you,"  said 
Mary  earnestly. 

"Now  I've  found  you  out,  you  dreadful 
conspirator,"  said  Fred  blithely,  without 
noticing  that  Mary  absolutely  reeled  as  she 
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walked.  "  Of  course  I  knew  that  he  was 
a  Nationalist ;  every  Irishman  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name  is.  I  might  have  known  that, 
with  his  brains  and  ample  means,  he  would 
be  a  big  man  in  the  party.  And  so  you 
persuaded  him  to  come  here  to  use  his 
influence  for  my  sake,  and,"  he  added 
quickly,  "  for  Kate's." 

Mary  panted  out  some  words  of  denial. 

'*  Oh,  you  needn't  try  to  deny  it.  I  ^ee 
everything  now.  It's  no  mystery  why  the 
Irish  all  supported  me,  and  why  Brady 
believed  I  should  win.  With  a  Great 
Panjandrum  of  the  mysterious  League  at 
my  back  I  might  well  win.  Well,  I'm  very 
grateful  to  you  for  your  remembrance  of 
*auld  lang  syne,'  and  when  I  meet  your 
brother,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  town,  I'll 
thank  him  also." 
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Mary  tried  desperately  to  turn  the  con- 
versation. She  directed  his  attention  to 
some  paintings  in  the  window  of  a  picture 
shop,  feverishly  criticised  the  execution,  and 
inquired  whether  Fred  painted  now — for 
in  his  youth  he  had  spoiled  a  few  canvases 
and  privately  confided  to  the  worshipping 
Kate  and  Mary  his  fixed  determination  to 
be  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  as  well 
as  Prime  Minister. 

Fred's  mind,  however,  was  not  running 
upon  palettes  and  pigments.  He  was  filled 
with  a  delight,  which  he  never  for  an  instant 
admitted  to  himself,  by  the  belief  that 
Mary  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  success 
in  the  election. 

"Well,"  he  persisted,  "it's  a  great  re- 
sponsibility to  wield  the  almost  absolute 
power  which  the  League  has  acquired.     But 
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I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  power  has 
been  wielded  for  good.  Of  course  mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  great  ones,  but,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  and 
the  provocation  which  has  been  offered,  we 
ought  to  be  surprised  that  they  have  been 
so  few.  By  the  way,"  he  asked,  "  why  does 
not  O'Connor  go  into  the  House  ?  I  suppose 
he  could  find  a  score  of  safe  seats  if  he 
wanted  them  ? " 

■r 

Mary  faltered  out  that  her  brother 
thought  he  could  be  of  more  service  to 
his  country  outside  the  House  than  in  it. 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  said  Fred ;  "a  Moses  be- 
hind our  four-score  loquacious  Aarons.  Per- 
haps it's  best.  I  say,"  he  laughed,  "  what 
a  lucky  thing  for  us  your  brother  came 
back  from  America  a  Nationalist  instead  of 
a  Fenian  or  a  Dynamitard  like  some  Irish- 
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men  !  Such  a  conspirator  as  he  would  make 
would  indeed  be  formidable.'^ 

Mary  gasped  for  breath,  and  Fred,  forced 
to  perceive  her  intense  agitation,  stopped, 
swung  round,  and  said  eagerly,  "Miss 
O'Connor — Mary — what  have  I  done  ? — are 
you  ill  ?  '  For  pity's  sake  take  my  arm  and 
forgive  me.  You  can't  be  so  cruel  as  to  sup- 
pose that  my  stupid  jest  was  meant  seriously. 
Do  you  imagine  I  could  believe  the  brother 
of  my  old  playmate  a  member  of  a  brutal 
gang  of  cowardly  murderers,  and  that  brother, 
too,  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  seat  in 
Parliament?  Don't  think  so  ill  of  me,  Miss 
O'Connor." 

Mary  was  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm,  and 
he  feared  she  would  fall.  Presently,  as  they 
approached  the  end  of  the  long  street,  she 
withdrew   from  his  side.     Then  she  stopped 
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and  held  out  her  hand.  "  I  do  not  believe," 
she  said,  "  that  you  think  anything  unworthy 
of  us,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  dear 
friend,  that  you  never  will.'' 

Fred  was  hastily  avowing  that  he  could 
not  if  he  tried,  but  she  stopped  him.  "  Our 
ways  are  different,"  she  went  on,  ^*  so  are  our 
countries.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
our  duty  will  be  to  oppose  you  and  to  cause 
you  pain  and  anxiety.  I  want  you  always 
to  think  that  I  am  only  trying  to  do  my 
duty,  and  that  I  am  living  for  my  country,  as 
I  am  willing — Heaven  knows  how  willing — 
to  die  for  her.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
shall  never  meet  again,  and  a  time  may  come 
soon  when  you  will  not  wish  to  meet  me,  and 
I  wanted  to  say  this  to  you  before  we  part. 
Good-bye,  Fred ;  God  bless  you." 

Fred    took    her    hand    mechanically   and 
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pressed  it.  He  was  stupefied,  and  let  her  go 
without  a  word.  He  stood  vacantly  watching 
her  tall  figure  as  she  swiftly  passed  out  of 
sight,  and  left  him  with  the  trembling  tones 
of  her  voice  haunting  his  ears,  and  a  glint  of 
the  sunlight  upon  her  golden  hair  dazzling 
his  eyes. 

What  did  she  mean?  He  told  himself 
that  it  was  an  unfathomable  mystery. 
Certainly  it  was  a  mystery  which  he  did  his 
best  not  to  fathom.  The  mere  thought  of 
what  he  might  find  beneath  the  surface  made 
him  shudder.  But  for  this  dread  he  would 
have  followed  her  and  demanded  some  ex- 
planation of  her  words.  Now  she  was  gone, 
and  to  trace  her  in  the  great  city  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible. He  hurried  to  his  hotel,  and  there 
found  Arnitte. 
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The  thouglit  came  to  him  to  take  his  friend 
into  his  confidence.  He  acted  on  the  impulse. 
"  I'm  glad  I've  found  you,"  he  said  nervously. 
"You  remember  Miss  O'Connor — she  was  a 
friend  of  ours  when  Kate  and  I  were  children, 
and  you  know  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  her  ? " 

'^  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Arnitte. 

"Well,  I've  just  met  her  and  had  a  most 
extraordinary  conversation  with  her.  We 
talked  of  the  election,  and  I  found  out  that 
O'Connor  was  a  great  man  in  the  League." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so  ? "  asked  Arnitte. 

"  No,  but  it's  quite  plain.  He  came  down 
to  work  up  the  Irish,  and  he's  really  the  man 
who  put  me  in.  Then  I  made  some  stupid 
joke  about  his  being  a  dangerous  conspirator 
and  she  nearly  fainted,  and  told  me  we  should 
never  meet  again,  and  asked  me  to  think  well 
of  her.     What  in  the  world  am  I  to  think  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  think  you  always  may  think  well 
of  her,  for  I  believe,  from  what  I  saw  of  her, 
that  she's  a  very  fine-  character.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  you  never  will  meet 
again,  and  very  much  for  the  good  of  both  of 
you  that  it  should  be  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

'^I  suppose  you  will  see  Miss  Wynnston 
this  evening,"  said  Arnitte  with  stern  abrupt- 
ness. 

Fred  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  continued 
Arnitte.  ''I'm  much  older  than  you,  and, 
what's  more,  deeply  attached  to  you.  I 
always  tell  a  man  what  I  think  when  I  see 
him  making  a  great  mistake.  As  to  the 
O'Connors,  I  know  something  of  them.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  I've  been  in  America  ?  I 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  man  there" — the 
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bitter  frown  which  Fred  had  noticed  on  his 
forehead  after  the  dinner-party  at  Lorton 
House  crossed  his  face  again — "  and  I'm  not 
in  the  least  surprised  that  Miss  O'Connor  was 
agitated  when  you  called  her  brother  a 
dangerous  conspirator." 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  groaned  Fred.  **  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  save  her  ? " 

"I  don't  think  so,"  returned  Arnitte,  ''and 
my  belief  is  that  Miss  O'Connor  would  decline 
to  be  saved  by  you.  However,  you'll  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing,  whatever  becomes 
of  her,  that  she  is  guided  by  a  pure  and 
unselfish  love  of  her  country.  Now  get  off" 
to  Lorton  as  quickly  as  you  can.  If  you 
don't  make  haste  you'll  miss  the  last  train." 

Fred  felt  that  Arnitte  was  giving  him 
sound  advice — indeed  was  pointing  out  the 
only  honourable  course  open  to  him.      "  I'll 
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be  off  at  once/'  he  said.  ''  Will  you  go  with 
me  for  a  few  days  ?  you  know  my  aunt  will 
always  welcome  you." 

Arnitte  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of 
certain  business  engagements  which  would 
keep  him  in  Dockborough  for  a  few  days. 
But  he  promised  to  join  Fred  either  in  the 
following  week  at  Barkleigh  or  else  afterwards 
in  London  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

Fred  caught  his  train,  and  as  he  travelled 
by  express  to  Lorton  he  ruminated.  For  the 
first  half-hour  his  thoughts  were  all  behind 
him,  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  they  were 
running  on  ahead.  Accidentally  he  pulled 
out  Kate's  note,  in  which,  on  the  night  of 
the  election,  she  addressed  him  as  *'M.P." 
Then  he  read  the  card,  '*  With  Kate's  dearest 
love."  "What  a  warm-hearted  little  lassie 
she  is ! "  he  said  to    himself.      Presently  he 
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recollected  how  he  had  repulsed  her  when 
she  tried  to  cheer  him  by  telling  him  he 
would  win.  His  conscience  smote  him 
heavily.  "  Can  I  wonder,"  he  thought, 
"  that  she  gives  way  to  temper  when  I  behave 
so  brutally  towards  her  ? "  He  reproached 
himself,  told  himself  that  he  was  not  half 
good  enough  for  his  black-eyed  little  cousin, 
and  actually,  before  he  reached  Lorton,  was 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  a  sweet- 
heart without  a  taste  for  conspiracy  and  high 
treason.  His  disposition  was  a  strange 
mixture.  It  is  lucky  he  was  not  a  sailor,  or 
quite  possibly  he  would  have  had,  like  the 
mariner  in  the  song,  a  wife  in  every  port,  and 
would  have  been  devotedly  attached  to  each 
of  them — within  the  distance  of  ten  degrees. 
The  affections  of  men  are  more  divisible  than 
perhaps  most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit. 
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Kate  was  waiting  on  the  platform  for  Mm. 
She  had  driven  over  in  her  pony-phaeton. 
As  he  leaped  from  his  carriage  she  made  him 
a  saucy  bow  of  mock  respect  and  inquired, 
"  How  is  the  honourable  gentleman  ? "  All 
the  cobwebs  in  an  instant  blew  out  of  Fred's 
soul,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  half  a  dozen  times.  When  he  re- 
leased her  the  little  woman  cried  in  tones  of 
huge  indignation,  "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  this 
is  a  nice  display  before  a  train  full  of  people — 
you,  the  member  for  Dockborough,  and  I,  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  patroness  of  the  parish." 
But  her  eyes  were  dancing  with  wild  delight. 
It  was  the  first  demonstration  of  lover- like 
passion  she  had  seen  in  Fred.  She  felt  as  if 
she  would  like  to  hug  him  as  he  had  hugged 
her,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  accident  that  she 
did  not,  for  Kate  Wynnston  had  a  habit  of 
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doing  things  first  and  thinking  about  them 
afterwards. 

As  Mrs.  Wynnston's  groom  was  bringing 
the  luggage  Fred  and  Kate  stood  by  the 
phaeton  and  patted  the  little  gray  ponies. 

''  Oh,  Freddy,"  she  said,  "  I'm  so  happy 
about  you  and  about  everything  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
cry ;  and  we'll  go  down  to  the  dingle  again, 
won't  we  ?  and  you'll  stay  a  whole  week  with 
us,  and — oh,  here's  Edwards  with  the  bags  !" 

As  they  got  into  the  phaeton  she  said, 
'*  Let  me  drive,  Freddy ;  I  can't  sit  still  to- 
day." He  smiled  and  ensconced  himself  at  her 
side  in  the  left-hand  seat,  and  she  took  the 
reins.  Those  kisses  were  a  misfortune  for  the 
ponies,  for  their  mistress  shouted  at  them, 
whipped  them,  and  stormed  at  the  fat  little 
animals  because  they  could  not  fly  instead  of 
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run.  The  girl  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 
ment that  Fred  began  to  fear  she  would  land 
her  cargo  in  the  ditch.  The  ponies  tore  along 
the  narrow  lanes  where  the  autumn  leaves 
were  already  covering  the  ruts  with  a  brown 
carpet,  rattled  over  the  white  highway,  nar- 
rowly escaping  disaster  as  they  passed  clumsy 
country  carts,  and  at  last  pulled  up  panting 
before  Mrs.  Wynnston's  gates. 

"Here,  mother,"  she  said,  as  that  lady 
walked  down  the  drive  to  meet  them,  "here 
is  the  honourable  member  for  Dockborough, 
all  safe  but  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  wits." 

The  vicar  came  to  dinner,  and  a  bright 
party  of  four  sat  down.  Fred  was  elated  at 
the  thought  of  his  victory  and  at  the  wealth 
of  affectionate  congratulations  which  were 
heaped  upon  him.  Kate's  gaiety  was  irre- 
pressible.     She   was    saucy   to    her    cousin. 
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demure  with  the  vicar,  and  rebellious  against 
her  mother.  Fred  watched  her  with  a  con- 
tented sense  of  ownership.  His  demeanour 
plainly  said,  "This  is  my  property,  and  I 
hope  you  admire  it."  One  cloud  alone 
darkened  the  happiness  of  the  vicar  and  Mrs. 
Wynnston.  There  was  a  movement  among 
the  farmers  of  Lor  ton  parish  to  resist  the 
payment  of  tithes.  Mrs.  Wynnston  was  furi- 
ous. She  argued  that  such  wretches  ought 
to  be  hanged,  and  she  ordered  the  vicar  to 
denounce  them  from  the  pulpit.  That  worthy 
divine,  who  was  at  the  time  engaged  on  a 
treatise  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  only  a 
molecular  phenomenon,  complied,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  deplored  the  anti- tithe 
agitation  as  a  manifestation  of  the  godlessness 
of  the  present  day.  In  his  earnestness  he  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  falling  away 
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from  faith,  and  attributed  it  without  hesitation 
to  the  scientific  literature  which  was  flooding 
the  country.  Even  children  at  school,  he 
said,  were  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
materialism,  and  people  of  all  kinds  saturated 
their  minds  with  infidel  theories.  Thus  it 
happened,  he  continued,  that  the  Church  was 
robbed  of  her  lawful  dues,  and  the  ordinances 
of  God  were  despised  by  men.  He  implored 
his  hearers  to  beware  of  infidel  literature,  and 
as  his  congregation  was  chiefly  composed  of 
small  farmers  and  villagers,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  lambs  of  Lorton  escaped 
the  wolf  of  agnosticism.  He  declared  that 
the  Church  had  made  ample  provision  for 
the  enlightenment  of  her  children  in  all 
needful  knowledge.  It  was  the  duty  of  her 
priests  to  examine  carefully  the  specious 
reasonings  of  the  men  of  science  and  to  refute 
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them.  He  himself  had  read  many  modern 
materialistic  works,  and  they  might  trust  to 
him  to  keep  them  informed  of  such  parts  of 
present  day  controversies  as  it  was  desirable 
for  them  to  know.  If  they  put  away  the 
accursed  thing  from  them  and  their  house- 
holds, then  tithes  would  be  paid  once  more 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  The  vicar  repeated  the  ascription, 
left  his  benediction  with  the  people,  and  went 
home  to  write  a  very  learned  chapter  on 
CliiFord's  theory  of  molecular  **  mind-stuffs.'^ 

He  was  sincere  enough.  Clergymen  are 
not  to  be  judged  as  ordinary  mortals.  They 
have  accepted  a  brief  for  the  Church,  and 
they  honourably  appear  in  the  court  of  the 
nation  on  her  behalf.  Most  of  them,  what- 
ever their  private  theological  opinions  may 
be,  are   sincerely  convinced  of  the  necessity 
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of  religion  for  the  masses.  Then  they  have 
a  remarkable  art  of  rationalising  any  doctrines 
and  historical  assertions  which  do  not,  in  the 
ordinary  interpretation,  fit  in  with  their  own 
beliefs.  Most  pagan  parsons  can  demonstrate 
the  desirability  of  men,  who  believe  in  neither 
God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  nor  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  repeating  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
frequently  as  convenient.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  priestly  astuteness  among  the  spiritual 
pastors  of  the  Church.  Clergymen  are  often 
orthodox  from  interest,  and  dissenting  minis- 
ters are  often  orthodox  from  ignorance. 

The  vicar  was  disposed  to  discuss  the  elec- 
tion with  Fred,  but  Mrs.  Wynnston's  mind 
was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  stupendous 
question  which  was  shaking  the  fabric  of 
society  in  Lorton,  to  permit  of  frivolous 
chatter  on  the  subject  of  politics.     Kate  too, 
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who  in  some  of  her  moods  was  a  sprite  of 
mischief,  lured  her  mother  on  to  tithes. 

At  length  Mrs.  Wynnston,  who  could  con- 
trol her  impatience  no  longer,  inquired,  *'  Has 
Farmer  Ball  paid  yet  ?  " 

"  Paid  ! "  ejaculated  the  vicar,  ^*  paid  !  My 
dear  Mrs.  Wynnston,  am  I  Moses  that  I 
should  bring  water  from  a  rock  ?  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  this  morning  in  which  he 
kindly  offers  to  '  compromise '  by  accepting 
fifteen  per  cent  reduction  instead  of  twenty." 

"  Of  course  you  indignantly  refused,"  said 
Mrs.  Wynnston. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  replied  the  vicar;  "I 
thought  I  should  like  to  talk  matters  over 
with  you  before  I  answered  him.  You  see," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Fred,  "  this  is  a 
matter  of  principle  with  me.  I  don't  want 
the   money,  and   as   far   as   I   am  concerned 
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would  gladly  remit  the  whole  of  the  tithe. 
But  my  successor,  if  you  don't  disestablish 
and  disendow  us,  may  need  it  very  much, 
and  I  feel  I  shall  be  acting  as  a  dishonest 
trustee  if  I  do  not  compel  payment  of  at 
least  a  reasonable  proportion." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  your  feelings," 
said  Fred,  "  and  if  I  were  in  your  position 
1  should  be  a  good  deal  perplexed.  Yet 
you  will  admit  it's  natural  that  the  tenants, 
especially  the  dissenters,  should  object  to  this 
tax." 

"  Dissenters,  Mr.  Hazzleden,"  said  the 
vicar ;  "  I'm  surprised  you  should  have  any 
sympathy  with  them.  The  Church  is  the 
Church  of  the  nation ;  its  doors  are  open  to 
all ;  and  if  any  misguided  persons  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  her  ministrations  surely  they 
should  not  be  relieved  of  their  just  liabilities." 
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*'  But  are  they  just  ? "  inquired  Fred. 

**  How  can  you  doubt  it  ? "  answered  the 
vicar.  '*  The  tithes  belong  to  the  Church  by 
right  of  gift  and  of  parliamentary  enactment. 
If  you  encourage  the  people  to  resist  her 
claims  all  security  of  property  will  disappear." 

*'Well,"  returned  Fred,  with  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation,  "  I  suppose  you'll  think  me  a 
thief  and  a  robber,  but  I'll  confess  I  don't 
regard  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of 
property  as  the  basis  of  society." 

Mrs.  Wynnston,  who  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  he  meant,  said  reproachfully, 
"  Oh,  Fred ! "  The  vicar  shrugged  his 
shoulders  despairingly,  and  Kate,  laughing, 
cried,  "  Shall  I  make  a  red  cap  for  him, 
vicar  i 

"  What  I  mean,"  continued  Fred,  "  is  this. 
The  good  of  the  State  is  a  consideration  which 
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should   take   precedence    of  the   convenience 
of  the  individual.      Even  in  regard  to  pro- 
perty this   is    a    principle   which    is   widely 
applied.      Look  at  the  income  tax  and  the 
land   tax.      The   State   claims   each    year   a 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  people,  and  in 
so  doing  asserts  its  right  to  control  over  the 
whole   of  it.      If  we  only   knew  it   we  are 
Communists  already,  for  we  have  given  the 
community   the   only    absolute    right    in   all 
our  belongings.     Now,  I  contend  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  principle  between  confis- 
cating two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  my  income 
next  year  and  confiscating  the   revenues  of 
the  Church.     You  enjoy  your  tithes  only  by 
the  goodwill  of  society,   and  I  think  you'll 
find   it   very   hard   to   prove   that   you  ve   a 
right  to  thein  because  an  old  priest-ridden 
baron    made    a    bequest    to    the    Priory   of 
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Lorton  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  bequest  is  all  nonsense,"  he  went  on 
warmly.  "Every  vested  interest,  which  has 
been  interfered  with,  has  always  talked  the 
same  thing,  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  if  it  is 
shown  that  ancient  endowments  can  be  put 
to  a  better  use,  I'll  vote  for  disendow- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Wynnston  wailed,  *'  This  is  dreadful," 
and  the  vicar  said  quietly,  "  Mr.  Hazzleden.  is 
young  and  ardent.  We  are  all  in  youth 
inclined  to  tilt  against  windmills.  For  my 
part  I  do  believe  that  the  sacredness  of 
property  is  the  basis  on  which  society  rests, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  tamper  with  it 
without  doing  irreparable  harm.  Like  you, 
I  rest  my  political  system  entirely  on  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  it  is  because  I'm 
so  convinced  of  their  hurtfulness  that  I  resist 
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these  crude  revivals  of  ancient  and  discredited 
heresies/' 

Kate  saw  that  both  gentlemen  were  be- 
coming warm,  so  she  hastened  to  inquire 
after  a  pet  of  hers,  a  half-witted  little  village 
lad  generally  known  as  "  Laal  Paul."  Laal 
Paul  was  ill  with  a  severe  attack  of  measles. 
He  was  an  outcast,  a  child  of  whom  the  law 
recognises  no  father,  and  his  broken-hearted 
mother,  a  young  farm -servant,  was  dead. 
Laal  Paul,  when  Kate  took  him  under  her 
protection,  was  six  years  old,  and  lived 
on  the  coarse  charity  of  the  farmer  in  whose 
outbuildings  he  was  born.  The  farmer's 
eldest  son,  a  wild  youth  of  two  and  twenty, 
lived  at  home,  and  people  did  say  that  Laal 
Paul  had  claims  to  kinder  treatment  than 
he  received.  Kate  begged  the  little  creature 
from  the  willing  farmer,  put   him  to   lodge 
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with  a  good -hearted  old  widow  in  the  village, 
and  sent  him  to  the  church  school.  He  was 
body  and  soul  the  slave  of  his  friend.  He 
would  slip  out  of  school  whenever  occasion 
oflfered,  and  hang  about  Lorton  House  for 
half  a  day  for  the  mere  chance  of  a  word 
from  '^  Mittie  Kaate,"  as  he  called  her  in  his 
broken  speech.  He  generally  received  a 
good  scolding  for  his  pains.  Kate,  catching 
sight  of  him  from  the  windows,  would  Eun 
out  and  seize  her  delighted  protege,  shake 
him  and  cry,  "  You  little  villain,  are  you 
playing  truant  again?  What  do  you  want 
here?"— "Me  want  you,  'Mittie  Kaate,'" 
Laal  Paul  would  reply,  whereupon  "Mittie 
Kaate "  would  give  him  a  slap,  haul  him  by 
the  collar  into  the  kitchen,  and  feed  him  on 
bread  and  jam  until  he  could  eat  no  longer. 
She  would  lecture   him  on   the  enormity  of 
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playing  truant,  to  which  exhortation  Laal  Paul 
would  listen  in  an  ecstasy  of  awe  and  delight. 
Sometimes  she  would  give  him  a  penny,  with 
the  remark — "There,  if  you're  a  good  boy 
you'll  give  that  to  the  missionaries  on  Sunday, 
but  if  you're  a  sensible  little  chap  you'll  buy 
a  peg  top  from  Widow  Brown." 

Kate  had  a  huge  contempt  for  little  boys 
who  are  concerned  about  their  precious  souls, 
and  who,  in  later  life,  often  prove  to  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  souls  worth  troubling 
about. 

Laal  Paul  did  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  Kate  only  learned  afterwards  that 
everything  she  gave  him  he  took  home  and 
carefully  hid  under  the  mattress  on  which 
he  slept,  on  the  floor  of  his  attic.  He  had 
contrived  to  pull  ofi"  surreptitiously  some 
loose   beads   from  her  mantle ;    once   in  the 
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kitchen  she  put  clown  a  thimble,  and  Laal 
Paul  promptly  transferred  it  to  his  pocket. 
On  another  occasion  after  breaking  the  point 
of  a  lead  pencil  three  or  four  times  she  flung 
it  out  of  the  window  in  a  tantrum.  Laal  Paul 
was  present  and  groped  about  on  the  lawn 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  dark  until  he  found 
it.  These  treasures,  with  other  odds  and 
ends,  he  added  to  his  store  beneath  his  bed, 
and  at  night  would  tenderly  take  them  out, 
spread  them  before  him  on  his  mattress,  and 
lie  down  by  them,  patting  them,  handling 
them  one  by  one,  and  murmuring  "  Mittie 
Kaate,  Mittie  Kaate."  Kate's  trivial  gifts 
and  the  products  of  his  little  larcenies 
served  as  helps  to  the  child's  feeble  memory. 
Each  one  of  them  was  a  reminder  of  some 
joyful  moment  when  he  had  seen  and  heard 
his  "  Mittie  Kaate,"  and  perhaps,  to  be  quite 
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sincere,  wlien  the  bread  was  tliinner  and  the 
jam  thicker  than  usual. 

But  he  worshipped  her  as  whole -witted 
persons  worship  Heaven,  or  are  supposed  to. 
He  would  have  trudged  for  a  day  just  to  see 
her  face,  and  would  have  been  rewarded 
without  any  bread  and  jam.  Once  he  was 
trotting  by  her  side  along  a  lane,  about  a 
mile  from  Lorton  village,  when  they  met 
a  tramp,  who  begged  with  menacing  impor- 
tunity. Kate  sharply  refused,  and  the  fellow, 
as  if  meditating  violence,  stepped  forward, 
when  Laal  Paul  sprang  at  him,  like  a  furious 
dog,  screaming  his  idiot  scream.  The  child 
bit  and  tore  and  scratched,  and  clung  to  the 
astounded  loafer  with  a  clutch  of  despera- 
tion. 

'^Come  here,  Paul,  come  here,"  cried  Kate 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension.      Obedient  to 
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her  voice  the  lad  let  go  and,  nimbly  dodging 
the  blows  of  the  tramp,  sprang  to  her  side. 

With  a  volley  of  oaths  the  man  moved 
towards  her,  his  fist  upraised. 

Kate  frequently  carried  on  her  walks  a 
dog  switch,  and  with  this  she  gave  the  beggar 
a  smart  cut  on  the  hand,  saying,  "  You 
coward ! "  The  fellow  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  little  woman  with  her  blazing  eyes, 
her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  agile  figure 
drawn  to  its  full  height.  "Well,''  he  said, 
"you're  a  nice  pair  of  devils,  you  are,"  and 
turned  on  his  heel  and  disappeared. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  Kate  threw 
herself  on  the  bank  and  shrieked  with  laugh- 
ter. "Oh!  Laal  Paul,"  she  said,  "you  despe- 
rate little  character,  whatever  will  become  of 
you  ? "  Shocking  to  relate,  whenever  they 
were  walking  together  she  would  say,  "  Well, 
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Laal  Paul,  we're  a  nice  pair  of  devils,  aren't 
we  ? "  Still  more  shocking,  she  encouraged 
the  child  to  repeat  the  words,  and  once,  on 
a  Sunday  morning  too,  when  her  mother  and 
the  vicar  overtook  them  on  the  way  from 
church,  she  said,  ''  What  are  we,  Laal  Paul  ?  " 
And  when  the  child  replied,  ^*  We're  a  nice 
pair  of  devils,  we  are,"  the  wicked  girl  laughed 
aloud,  and  only  laughed  the  more  at  the 
vicar's  astonishment  and  her  mother's  horror. 

A  few  days  before  Fred's  visit  Laal  Paul 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  as  he  grew  worse  the 
widow  sent  a  message  to  Kate,  who  looked 
at  the  lad,  saw  that  the  matter  was  serious, 
and  went  off  at  once  for  the  village  doctor. 
The  medical  man  pronounced  the  case  to  be 
one  of  measles,  and  of  a  rather  virulent  sort. 
Kate,  who  had  never  had  the  complaint,  he 
ordered  out  of  the  place,  with  stringent  in- 
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structions  not  to  return  until  he  gave  her 
permission.  But  Laal  Paul  became  delirious 
and  continually  called  in  pitiful  tones  for 
*'Mittie  Kaate,"  and,  what  was  worse,  stub- 
bornly refused  to  take  any  medicine.  The 
widow,  in  despair,  went  up  to  Lorton  House, 
and  Kate  five  minutes  after  was  on  her  way 
to  him.  Mrs.  Wynnston  remonstrated  and 
implored.  Kate  only  said,  "  It's  no  use, 
mother;  I  shall  go.  Poor  little  chap^  he 
wants  to  see  me."  And  then  more  kindly, 
''  Don't  be  frightened,  mother ;  I'm  all  right," 
and  with  a  laugh,  ^*It  won't  spoil  my  beauty 
if  I  do  get  it." 

Twice  every  day  Kate  had  gone  and  knelt 
on  the  floor  by  the  mattress  in  the  garret, 
and  given  the  little  sufierer  his  medicine,  and 
soothed  him  with  her  loving  voice  and  gentle 
hands.      But   on   the   day  of  Fred's   arrival 
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she  had  only  been  able  to  visit  her  patient  in 
the  morning. 

Now  she  inquired  of  the  vicar,  "  Have  you 
seen  Laal  Paul  this  afternoon  ?  " 

The  vicar,  who  would  cheerfully  have 
visited  ten  cases  of  black  plague  in  a  day 
if  Kate  had  been  interested  in  them,  had 
been  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  lad, 
and,  as  it  happened,  had  called  to  see  him 
on  his  way  to  Lorton  House. 

"  I  fear,"  he  said,  ''  the  poor  little  fellow 
is  in  a  bad  way ;  he  seemed  dreadfully  ill,  and 
the  doctor  isn't  very  hopeful  about  him,  but 
we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

Kate  looked  very  grave,  and  Fred  asked 
what  the  matter  was  with  ^'Kaate's  urchin," 
as  he  used  to  call  the  boy. 

Then  the  vicar  told  him  all  the  story, 
and   Fred    felt    quivering    through    him   the 
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old  thrill  wliicli  had  stirred  his  nature  on 
the  memorable  night  down  at  the  dingle. 
Kate  was  sitting  near  him,  and  he  furtively 
pressed  her  foot  with  his  beneath  the  table. 
The  girl's  moistened  eyes  spoke  her  thanks. 

It  was  later  in  the  evening,  when  the 
party  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room, 
that  a  messenger  came  from  the  widow  to 
say  that  Laal  Paul  was  very  much  worse, 
and  was  calling  pitifully  for  Kate.  "  Mrs. 
Craik  wants  to  know  wouldn't  you  not  mind 
comin',  Miss,"  said  the  lad  who  brought  the 
message,  "for  she  can't  abear  to  hear  him 
any  longer." 

Kate  rose  at  once,  and  her  mother  hastily 
begged  her  not  to  go.  "You  can't  think 
of  going  down  to  the  village  at  this  time," 
she  said. 

The  vicar  asked  if  he  might  not  go  for 
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her;  he  would  return  and  tell  her  how  the 
patient  was. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Kate ;  "  the  child  cares 
more  for  me  than  anybody  else  ;  I  must  go." 

Fred  stepped  to  her  side  and  said,  "  You're 
right,  Kitty,  and  I  shall  go  with  you." 

She  took  his  arm,  and  in  silence  they 
hastened  down  the  dark  road  to  the  village. 

The  widow  met  them  at  the  cottage 
door.  "  He's  near  his  rest,  poor  lamb,''  she 
said. 

They  climbed  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs 
to  the  loft,  where  on  his  pallet  in  a  corner 
lay  Laal  Paul,  painfully  breathing  out  his 
poor  little  life. 

By  his  side  stood  a  candle,  and  round 
it  on  the  floor  were  plates  of  grapes  and 
jelly,  which  Kate's  kindly  remembrance 
had    supplied.      There   was   nothing    else   in 
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the  room.  The  girl  knelt  down  beside  him, 
and  Fred  stood  at  his  feet.  A  draught 
from  the  skylight  blew  the  flame  about, 
and  its  flickering  light  danced  on  the  face 
of  the  dying  child,  and  sparkled  on  the 
tears  which  were  falling  from  Kate's  eyes. 

A  wakeful  sparrow  chirped  under  the 
eaves,  and  a  passing  shower  pattered  on  the 
roof.  The  boy's  breathing  grew  harder  and 
weaker,  his  lips  moved  convulsively,  and^  he 
uttered  moaning  sounds.  Kate  wiped  his 
brow,  and  raised  his  head  on  her  hand. 
Presently  his  eyes  opened  and  fell  on  the 
sweet  face  bending  over  him.  He  struggled 
to  lift  himself,  and  gasped  out  "  Mittie  Kaate, 
kiss  Laal  Paul." 

The  girl  stooped,  and  pressed  her  lips 
upon  his  forehead. 

Laal  Paul's  eyes  were  brighter  than  they 
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had  ever  been  before,  and  tliey  rested  for 
a  moment  witb  a  look  of  childlike  awe  upon 
his  friend. 

His  lips  parted  again,  and,  raising  him- 
self, he  whispered,  '^Mittie  Kaate,  Laal  Paul 
loves." 

His  head  slowly  drooped  upon  the  pillow. 
Kate  laid  her  hand  upon  it, — and  then  gently 
drew  the  coverlet  over  Laal  Paul's  face. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  they  were 
in  the  road,  when  Fred  uncovered  his  head 
and  said,  "  My  darling !  my  darling !  0 
God,  make  me  worthy  of  such  a  love." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Fred  spent  one  of  the  happiest  weeks  of 
his  life  at  Lorton.  He  had  never  before 
quite  understood  all  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  Kate's  character,  or  realised  all  the  devo- 
tion and  tenderness,  which  were  united  with 
quick  anger  and  jealousy,  in  her  tempestu- 
ous nature.  The  death  of  Laal  Paul  exercised 
a  sweetening  and  restraining  influence  upon 
her,  and  the  whole  of  his  visit  passed  with- 
out a  single  storm.  He  knelt  by  her  side 
in  the  church  as  the  vicar  read  the  solemn 
words  of  the  burial  service,  and  with  her 
he  cast  a  flower  into  the  child's  grave. 
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That  afternoon,  again,  they  strolled  to- 
gether down  the  Apple  Walk  to  the  dingle. 
The  foliage  was  now  thin  and  brown  upon 
the  trees,  and  the  gnarled  branches  stood 
out  black  and  weird  above  their  heads. 
Under  their  feet  the  dead  leaves  rustled, 
and  a  chill  autumn  wind  sighed  in  the 
tops  of  the  elms.  Both  were  thoughtful 
but  happy.  Fred  was  reviewing  the  history 
which  had  been  crowded  into  the  few  months 
since  he  last  walked  with  his  cousin  to  the 
dingle.  He  had  become  engaged  to  be 
married,  he  had  experienced  very  painful 
doubts,  he  had  encountered  Mary  O'Connor, 
and  had  heard  a  whisper  in  his  heart  to  which 
he  had  tried  hard  to  be  deaf.  He  had 
accomplished  the  great  ambition  of  his  life 
and  become  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
finally,  he  had  found  out  for  the  first  time 
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how  precious  a  prize  Kate's  love  was.  As 
he  thought  of  all  these  things  his  hand 
clasped  her  arm  more  tightly,  and  he  drew 
her  instinctively  to  his  side. 

In  Kate's  satisfaction  there  was  that  little 
vein  of  melancholy  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  exquisite  element  of  happiness.  A 
sad  joy  is  infinitely  more  delightful  than  a 
boisterous  one.  It  was  not  her  custom  to 
analyse  her  feelings.  She  had  no  habit, 
nor  indeed  capacity,  of  introspection.  She 
was  an  instrument  of  sweet  and  varied 
tone,  played  upon  by  the  myriad  influences 
of  human  life ;  she  heard  the  music  and 
rejoiced  in  it,  but  it  never  occurred  to  her 
to  count  the  vibrations  of  any  string,  or  to 
test  the  pitch  of  any  note  with  a  moral  or 
intellectual  tuning-fork.  There  was  some- 
-,thing   alien    to   modern   civilisation   in   Kate 
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Wynnston's  passivity.     Her  mechanical  sub- 
jection   to    the    influences    surrounding    her 
had   a   trace   of  the   barbarous   in   it.      Her 
mental    states   produced    by    colour    and   by 
climate,    for     example,    must    have     had    a 
curious   resemblance  to  those   of  the  savage 
in   the   gateways  of  the  day,  who  basks  in 
the  sunlig^ht  and   crouches  from   the    storm. 
That  her  sensations  and  emotions  were  finer 
and  more  complex  was  due  to  the  inherit- 
ance  of  the   ages    which   she    had   received. 
Now  her  soul  was  making  mournful  yet  solac- 
ing music.      It  was  as  in  some  grand  sym- 
phony  when   the   chords   sweep   onwards   in 
wild  and  solemn  harmonies,  rising  in  passion, 
falling  in  grief,  ever  lamenting,  ever  bewail- 
inof,  while  the  heart  of  the  hearer  sinks,  and 
sinks,  and  sinks.     Is  there  any  hope,  any  com- 
fort left  ?  he  asks,  and  the  stern  answer  falls 
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in  pitiless  minor  tones.  There  is  no  hope, 
not  any.  Ah  !  but  listen  again ;  what  voice 
steals  from  under  the  measured  music  of 
despair?  It  is  small  and  faint,  but  you  can 
hear  it.  Has  heaven  opened  ?  Do  the  angels' 
chants  echo  through  earth's  discords  ?  It 
grows,  it  swells,  and  now  the  harmonies  of 
anguish  are  but  the  setting  of  the  song  of 
hope.  Louder  and  louder,  rippling  of  harps, 
ecstasy  of  flutes,  pealing  of  bells,  triumph  pf 
silver  trumpets,  and  the  world  is  filled  with 
seraph  strains.    • 

Kate  loved,  as  she  hated,  with  a  whole 
heart,  and  the  dead  child  was  dear  to  her. 
She  had  heard  that  day  the  thud  of  earth 
as  it  fell  upon  his  cofiin,  and  had  scarcely 
heeded  the  words  of  comfort  which  the  vicar 
read.  She  was  saddened,  solemnised,  and 
troubled.       But    Fred    was    with    her,    and 
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throusfh  lier  grief  she  heard  his  words  of 
deep  earnestness,  when  for  the  second  time 
he  had  called  her  by  the  fondest  name  of 
love.  The  music  grew  as  they  walked  dow^n 
to  the  bay,  and  presently  it  filled  her  heart. 
When  they  reached  the  old  seat  Fred  bent 
down  and  kissed  her. 

They  stood  looking  out  over  the  bay — a 
gray  sea  under  a   gray  sky.       Long  waves, 
tipped  with  w^hite,  swept  majestically  towards 
them,  and,  dashing  against  the  rock,  flung  up 
the  spray  in  showers.     A  mile  to  the  west 
was  a  fishing  fleet,  and  the  black  hulls  tossed 
about  until  the  grimy  close-reefed  sails  seemed 
to   touch   the  water.      Beyond  them,  off  the 
mouth   of  a   deep  water   channel,   a  trading 
steamer   was   coming   up   with    the   tide   to- 
wards  her  port.     Now  and  again  a  puff  of 
steam  rose  behind  her  funnel,  and  a  moment 
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or  two  after  the  sound  of  her  whistle  came 
faintly  across  the  water.  Then  the  experi- 
enced eye  of  Fred  detected  a  little  flag  which 
had  been  run  up  to  her  foremast.  She 
was  signalling  for  a  pilot.  To  the  left,  along 
the  shore,  just  on  the  horizon,  they  could 
see  the  pier  of  a  small  watering-place  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  and,  watching  intently, 
thought  they  could  observe  the  waves 
tumbling  over  the  end  of  it.  Northwards 
a  high  coast  stretched  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
then  trended  to  the  west,  thus  forming  Lorton 
Bay.  The  wind  was  cold,  and  Kate  and 
Fred  started  to  walk  along  the  brow  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  tide  was  running.  The 
breeze  blew  salt  and  moist  upon  their  cheeks, 
and  Kate's  brown  face  was  touched  with  a 
tint  of  dusky-red.  It  was  too  boisterous  for 
talk,   and  indeed  they  were  not  greatly  in- 
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clinecl  for  conversation.  They  panted  along, 
hand  in  hand,  glowing  with  healthy  exercise. 
A  moment's  halt  at  the  crown  of  the  brow, 
behind  the  partial  shelter  of  a  rough  stone 
wall,  enabled  them  to  watch  the  play  of  a 
single  truant  beam  of  sunlight  which  had 
wandered  between  the  banks  of  heavy  cloud, 
and  was  lying  away  out  on  the  open  sea  like 
a  lane  of  emerald  green,  fringed  with  pale 
gold,  through  a  wilderness  of  gray.  Above 
their  heads  a  solitary  sea-gull  was  breasting 
the  wind  with  powerful  strokes  of  his  white 
wings,  and  calling  with  his  mournful  note  to 
comrades  who  never  answered.  The  cousins 
turned  inland,  and,  after  a  rough  walk  of  half 
a  mile  across  the  fields,  over  stiles,  through 
gaps  in  hedges,  and  over  ditches,  reached  the 
main  road  a  little  way  above  Lorton  House. 
As  they  passed  through   the   gates   Kate 
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said,  "  I  think,  Fred,  our  second  visit  to  the 
dingle  has  been  happier  than  the  first." 

And  Fred  replied,  ''  I've  been  very  happy, 
lassie,    and   hope   always   to  be  happy  with 

you." 

The  remainder  of  the  visit  was  occupied 
with  calls,  tilts  with  the  vicar,  the  correspond- 
ence which  Fred  at  once  found  out  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  irksome  of  the 
demands  on  the  time  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and,  best  of  all,  in  cosy  evening  chats 
at  the  fireside  with  Kate.  She  was  not  a 
good  conversationalist.  For  one  thing  she 
did  not  read  much,  and  it  was  contrary  to 
her  nature  to  think.  She  would  sit  looking  out 
of  the  window  or  into  the  fire,  and  you  might 
imagine  she  was  brooding  upon  some  momentous 
problem.  But  she  was  not ;  she  was  not  even 
dreaming ;  she  was  simply  enjoying  the  light 
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or  warmth,  much  as  a  rose  blossom  enjoys 
an  hour  of  sunshine  after  a  period  of  dull 
chilly  weather.  Her  talk  was  redeemed 
from  commonplaceness  by  a  very  active  sense 
of  humour  and  a  quaint  power  of  mimicry. 
Fred  noticed  it  as  a  curious  fact  that,  while 
in  her  personal  dealings  with  people  she 
seemed  almost  without  the  sense  of  humour, 
and  would  seriously  resent  an  obvious  and 
harmless  jest,  in  her  observation  of  men 
and  things  she  invariably  detected  any 
ludicrous  element.  He  half  regretted  her 
want  of  power  or  of  inclination  to  sustain 
a  serious  conversation,  and  her  apparent 
aversion  to  solid  mental  food ;  but  he  found 
compensation  in  her  brightness  and  vivacity, 
and  at  her  grave  moments  in  the  intense 
devotion  which  showed  in  her  every  word 
and   action.       Kate   kept   her   temper   for   a 
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whole  week,  and  Fred  was,  as  lie  assured 
her,  as  ''happy  as  a  sandboy."  She  drove 
him  in  her  phaeton  back  to  the  station. 
This  time  she  invited  him  to  take  the  reins, 
but  he  preferred  to  watch  her  deftly  guiding 
and  urging  her  ponies.  She  stood  by  his  side 
till  the  train  was  moving  away  from  the 
platform.  Then  he  kissed  her,  jumped  into 
his  carriage,  and  settled  himself  down  for  the 
long  and  tedious  journey  to  Barkleigh. 

Fred  found  himself  a  great  man  at  Bark- 
leigh. His  father  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  when  he  alig-hted  at  the  station,  and 
Aunt  Maria  congratulated  him,  and  hinted 
that  his  success  was  another  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  her  scheme  of  preordination. 
As  a  lad  he  had  belonged  to  the  village 
cricket  club,  and  his  easy-going  manners  and 
generosity  made  him  very  popular  with  the 
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village  boys.  Fifty  or  sixty  young  men 
whom  he  had  known  as  children  were 
present  to  greet  him,  and,  with  the  station- 
master  and  porters  at  their  head,  welcomed 
him  with  hearty  cheers.  Fred  bowed  his 
acknowledgments.  Then  some  one  in  the 
crowd  called  for  a  speech,  and  the  cry  was 
taken  up  with  enthusiasm.  A  porter  ran  for 
a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  new  member,  mount- 
ing it,  addressed  his  friends.  He  told  them 
that  his  pleasure  in  his  victory  was  greatly 
increased  since  he  knew  that  it  pleased  them. 
He  said  if  he  ha;d  a  regret  it  was  that  he 
did  not  represent  their  constituency.  But 
that  was  impossible,  as  most  of  them  were, 
he  feared,  of  his  good  father's  way  of  thinking 
in  politics — (loud  cheers) — while  he  was  a 
Liberal — (cheers) — a  Radical  if  they  preferred 
it — (renewed  cheering) — and   however   much 
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they  liked  him  personally  they  would  not,  he 
feared,  return  such  a  desperate  character  for 
their  old  county.  Well,  however  much  their 
principles  might  differ,  they  were  united  in 
the  bonds  of  long-standing  friendship.  (Great 
cheering.)  It  was  one  of  the  good  features 
of  English  public  life  that  men  might  take 
opposite  sides,  and  yet  remain  the  best  of 
friends.  Indeed,  he  thought  that  political 
differences  often  made  men  respect  and 
appreciate  one  another  more.  English  poli- 
ticians were  something  like  English  boys  who, 
the  more  they  fought,  were  the  better  friends. 
That  reminded  him  of  a  fight  he  once  had 
with  Billy  Chambers.  (Much  laughter.)  He 
saw  Billy  Chambers  there  in  the  second  row, 
and  he  must  say  that  when  he  looked  on 
Billy's  chest  and  arms  he  was  glad  the  fight 
had  not  to  come  ofi"  now.     (More  laughter, 
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and  cries  of  "  Bravyo,  Billy.")  Billy  was 
wicket-keeping  while  he  was  batting,  and  they 
had  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
he  was  stumped  or  not.  He  recollected  that 
they  went  to  a  corner  of  the  field,  and  there 
they  argued  the  matter  out.  He  thought, 
but  he  was  not  quite  sure,  that  he  had  the 
better  of  the  argument.  (A  voice  from  the 
second  row,  "  Neaw,  Mr.  Fred,  I  whopped 
yow.")  Well,  he  could  assure  them  he  should 
take  very  good  care  not  to  argue  any  more 
points  with  Billy,  in  that  way  at  any  rate. 
But  he  was  going  to  say  that  after  their  little 
encounter  he  and  Billy  were  sworn  comrades, 
and  would  cheerfully  have  fought  for  one 
another  any  two  lads  in  Barkleigh.  (Thunders 
of  applause.)  Now,  he  hoped  that  when  he 
came  to  settle  his  differences  with  opponents 
in  Parliament  the  consequence  would  be  the 
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same,  and  that  though,  like  him  and  Billy, 
they  might  continue  to  disagree  as  to  the 
result  of  the  bout,  they  would  always  give 
one  another  credit  for  sincerity  and  honesty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  thanked  them  with  all  his 
heart  for  the  reception  which,  for  '^  auld  lang 
syne,"  they  had  given  him,  and  he  could 
assure  them  that  though  he  did  not  directly 
represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
ever  he  could  be  useful  to  them  his  seryices 
would  always  be  at  their  command.  (Pro- 
longed cheering,  during  which  the  honourable 
member  got  down  from  the  barrow,  having 
spoken  about  ten  minutes.) 

During  the  next  few  days  Fred  endured 
many  torments  from  the  "smell  of  leather." 
The  bootmen  of  Barkleigh,  who  had  never 
before  come  nearer  a  member  of  Parliament 
than  the  width  of  a  platform,  were  anxious 
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to  make  his  acquaintance.  As  Arnitte  had 
predicted,  he  felt  it  in  some  sense  to  be  his 
duty  to  suppress  his  distaste  for  leather.  To 
represent  the  people  he  must  know  the 
people,  even  if  they  made  boots.  Mr.  William- 
son made  bold  to  ask  the  member  to  take  tea 
with  his  family,  and  to  meet  a  few  neigh- 
bours. Fred  consented,  perhaps  because  he 
wished  to  see,  once  more,  Dr.  Gordon's  house, 
where  Mary  O'Connor  spent  her  childhood. 

It  was  an  old  house,  but  the  furniture  was 
new.  Through  the  door  you  stepped  from 
the  past  to  the  present.  Mr.  Williamson  was 
a  thorough-going  Radical.  He  had  no  respect 
for  antiquity.  Even  his  pictures  and  his  port 
were  produced  the  day  before  yesterday.  He 
liked  to  have  everything  nice,  he  said,  and, 
to  a  blind  man,  the  appalling  jumble  of  furni- 
ture and  decoration  with  which  he  had  filled 
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his  house,  might  have  been  *'nice/'  for  the 
chairs  were  comfortable,  the  carpets  soft,  and 
thick  curtains  excluded  draughts.  Although 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  Mr.  Williamson 
was  a  failure,  as  a  host  he  was  a  success,  for 
he  made  his  guests  feel  at  once  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  them,  and  that  the  resources  of 
his  establishment  were  fully  employed  to  pro- 
mote their  comfort.  Mr.  Williamson  had  not 
an  ''  aitch"  to  his  back,  and  if  he  forgot  his 
company  manners  quite  possibly  he  would 
shovel  potatoes  into  his  mouth  with  his  knife. 
But  he  was  a  gentleman  all  the  same,  and 
Fred  was  sensible  enough  to  perceive  it  at 
once. 

A  gathering  of  ten  or  twelve  "  bootmen  " 
and  their  wives  was  assembled  in  the  drawinof- 
room  when  Fred  arrived.  Mr.  Williamson 
found  occasion  to  whisper  that  they  were  ''  all 
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wholesale,"  from  which  Fred  gathered  that 
he  had  entered  a  social  sphere  which  shop- 
keepers may  imagine  but  cannot  approach. 
His  ideas  were  enlarged  by  a  conversation 
between  two  of  the  ladies,  which  he  overheard. 
A  draper  who  had  made  money,  it  seemed, 
had  taken  a  house  in  Barkleigh,  and  endeav- 
oured to  enter  the  Barkleigh  community. 
The  men  chatted  with  him  on  the  road,  and 
finding  that  he  was  a  clever  flower-grower  had 
extracted  many  useful  "wrinkles"  from  him. 
Emboldened  by  this  condescension  the  poor 
draper  had  ventured  to  call  at  one  of  the 
"wholesale"  houses,  and  the  two  ladies  were 
discussing  his  temerity. 

"Fact  is,  my  dear,"  said  the  first,  "he 
wants  to  be  one  of  us." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  assure  you  he  does." 
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"Mercy  me,  well  I  never!"  and  the 
lady  in  amazement  called  to  a  friend  across 
the  room,  "Mrs.  Turner,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing? — that  man  Smith  as 
called  on  you  last  week  wants  to  be  one 
of  us." 

Conversation  was  not  quick  nor  brilliant. 
Fred  thought  a  council  of  Eed  Indians  must 
talk  in  much  the  same  way. 

"  I  see  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Willi^jm- 
son  after  a  pa,use,  "Duggle's  got  the  brick- 
layers in  again." 

"  Who's  Duggle  ?  "  asked  a  man. 

"  Why,  him  as  has  the  big  'ouse  at  the 
corner  of  Kepworth  Lane." 

There  was  an  interval  during  which  the 
company  digested  the  information  about 
Duggle,  then  some  one  asked,  "  What's  he 
buildin'  ?" 

VOL.  II.  N 
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^' Peach  'ouse,  I  think/'  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson. 

There  was  another  pause  till  a  voice 
remarked,  "  Them  was  storm  in'  peaches 
you  grew  last  year,  Williamson." 

"Wasn't  they  clinkers?"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson. "I  'ad  one  as  weighed  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound." 

Silence  again,  then  another  voice,  "  I 
'ad  a  '  crysanthum '  year  before  last — a 
'  Jeen  de  Ark,'  I  think,  as  measured  over 
thirteen  inches  across." 

"  Didn't  you  grow  it,  Jackson,  on  the 
same  tree  as  Williamson's  peach  ?" 

It  was  the  wit  of  Barkleigh  who  made 
this  crushing  inquiry,  and  the  company 
laughed  immoderately.  **Well,  I  never," 
said  the  ladies ;  "  Good  again,  Lacksall," 
said     the     gentlemen,    and     then     they    all 
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laughed  more.  One  thing,  which  struck 
Fred  as  most  remarkable  about  these  people, 
was  the  ease  with  which  their  risible 
faculties  were  excited.  He  could  scarcely 
open  his  lips  without  sending  them  into 
ecstasies  of  mirth.  The  ladies  in  particular 
seemed  to  possess  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  humour.  At  first  Fred  was  disposed 
to  be  gratified  by  the  gracious  reception 
given  to  his  little  efforts,  more  especially 
as  several  of  the  ladies  were  extremely 
pretty.  He  began  to  think  that  he  was 
pouring  out  a  stream  of  good  things  and 
was  quite  a  witty  fellow.  But  when  he 
noticed  that  Mr.  Lacksall's  sallies  evoked 
just  as  much  laughter,  his  admiration  of 
the  "wholesale"  ladies  of  Barkleigh  began 
to  diminish,  and  at  last,  during  their  per- 
petual cachinnation,  he  found  himself  mutter- 
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ing  something  about  the  crackling  of  thorns 
beneath  a  pot.  Then  he  relapsed  into 
silence  and  let  the  conversation  take  its 
own  course. 

"Horton's  burnt  out  again,  I  see  by  the 
papers,"  said  a  lady. 

*'  How  many  times  is  that  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Williamson. 

''Four,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Jackson. 

"  He  must  be  fond  of  a  blaze,"  chuckled 
Mr.  Lacksall,  and  the  company  laughed  for 
three  minutes,  and  the  ladies  repeated, 
"Fond  of  a  blaze,  deary  me!"  in  every 
tone  of  the  soprano  register. 

''  I  should  think  the  insurance  won't  pay 
this  time,"  said  Mr.  Williamson. 

"A  gentleman  as  I  know  saw  him  a-comin' 
out  of  the  warehouse  an  hour  before  the 
fire,"    remarked    Mr.    Jackson,    shaking    his 
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head,  and  most  of  the  company  shook 
their  heads  too. 

"  They  do  say  as  he  only  got  four 
thousand  last  time,  and  I  know  his  claim 
were  ten,"  said  Mr.  Lacksall,  and  some  of 
the  ladies  laughed  and  said,  ''Well,  I  never." 

*'He  spent  a  pile  o'  money  on  them  new 
buildin's,  though,"  observed  a  man  in  the 
corner. 

"Wonder  if  he  moved  the  pictures  'fore 
the  fire,"  said  some  one  else. 

"What  pictures?"  inquired  Mr.  William- 
son. 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Jackson,  "he'd  a 
reg'lar  show  up  at  the  top  o'  the  ware'us'." 

"  What  is  Mr.  Horton  ? "  asked  Fred. 

"  He's  in  ^osiery,"  said  Mr.  Jackson, 
"but,  law  bless  you,  he  can  turn  a  penny 
at  any  think." 
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"Even  at  fires,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lacksall 
amid  great  laughter. 

"  I  believe  he  made  more  out  o'  his 
pictures,  though,"  resumed  Mr.  Jackson, 
"  than  he  ever  made  out  o'  'osiery.  He 
had  some  stunners.  I  remember  one  as 
he  showed  me  last  year — my  heye  !  it  were 
a  *  clinker.'  What  were  the  artist's  name, 
blest  if  I  ain't  forgot  ?  " 

"  Were  it  Gainsborough  ? "  suggested 
Mr.  Williamson,  wildly  speculating;  *'he 
were  a  chap,  he  were."  Mr.  Williamson 
had  a  large  green  atrocity  in  his  dining- 
room,  which  a  dealer  had  assured  him  was 
a  Gainsborough.  Hence  the  happy  pos- 
sessor took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
painter  of  the  ''  Blue  Boy." 

"No,  that  weren't  it,"  answered  Mr. 
Jackson. 
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"  Eennulls,  p'raps,"  hazarded  Mr.  Lacksall. 

"  My  dear/'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Jackson,  ^'  I 
believe  it  were  *  Kafeel/  or  somethink ;  I 
remember  vou  a-telHn'  me  at  the  time." 

"  Nonsense,"  retorted  Mr.  Jackson ; 
" '  Rafeel '  were  a  I-talian ;  I  seed  I  should 
think  a  score  o'  this  fellow's  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  when  I  took  the  wife 
up  to  London.  They  was  sunsets  like  all 
in  a  fog,  for  I'm  blest  if  I  could  mek  out 
anythink  else  in  'em.  You  must  know 
who  I  mean  ;  he  were  no  end  of  a  swell." 

"  Do  you  mean  Turner  ? "  said  the  man 
in  the  corner. 

"  Turner,  that's  the  chap,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Jackson.  '^  Well,  Horton  had  a  big  'un 
and  it  were  a  '  clinker.'  Horton  told  me 
hisself  as  he  wouldn't  tek  a  thousand  pound 
for  it." 
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''  Law,"  said  the  ladies,  and  then  the 
conversation  languished  again.  Presently 
a  mild -looking  young  man,  who  hitherto 
had  said  nothing,  timidly  asked,  "Did  you 
get  that  parcel,  Lacksall,  you  was  a-biddin' 
for  at  Ricksby's  sale  a-Tuesday  ? " 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  talk  business  before 
ladies,"  returned  Mr.  Lacksall  with  great 
severity.  There  was  another  outburst  of 
laughter,  and  the  inquirer,  covered  with 
confusion,  turned  his  blushing  face  to  the 
window. 

Fred  was  wondering  whether  he  might 
venture  to  suggest  a  topic  when  Mr.  William- 
son broke  the  silence,  "Have  you  had  many 
plums  this  year,  Jackson  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Strikes  on  'em,"  returned  that  gentleman. 
"You  know  that  little  tree  a'  top  o'  the 
garding ;  I  never  see  such  a  show  in  my  life." 
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"  Them  was  '  Victorias/  wasn't  they  ?  "  re- 
marked Mr.  Lacksall. 

"  No ;  ^  Golden  Drops/  and  they  was 
prime.  Our  gells  had  such  a  go  at  'em  T 
thought  they'd  a  made  theirsells  ill." 

"Law,  Tom/'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Jackson, 
*'  I'm  sure  you  eat  more  nor  them,"  whereat 
the  company  exploded,  and  Mr.  Lacksall 
gallantly  observed,  "One  too  many  for  you, 
Jackson,  that  time." 

Mr.  Williamson  came  to  the  rescue :  "I 
ain't  'ad  many  plums,"  he  said,  "but  I 
should  think  we  got  a  wagin  load  o' 
pears." 

"  Have  you  got — what's  their  name  ? — 
*  Fondanty  de  autumn,'  Williamson  ?  "  said  the 
man  in  the  corner. 

"  Ain't  I  just,"  replied  the  host ;  "  they 
ain't   quite  ripe   yet,   but  if  you'll  come   in 
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next  week   I'll  gie   you   the   best   pear   you 
ever  tasted  i'  your  life." 

"  I'd  as  lief  'ave  '  Comt  de  Lainey,' " 
said  Mr.  Lacksall  with  an  air  of  profound 
indifference. 

''Not  likely,  lad/'  replied  Mr.  William- 
son ;  '^ '  Comt  de  Lainey/  indeed !  why, 
they're  not  a  patch  on  '  Fondanties.'  Re- 
member that  one  I  showed  you  last  week, 
Jackson ;  it  were  a  picture,  and  as  mellow 
and  rich  as  a  peach." 

"  I  were  over  at  Soarceter  yesterday,"  re- 
marked a  lady,  "  and  I  see  pears  in  the 
market  at  tuppence  a  pound."  This  lady 
had  no  garden ;  her  claim  to  admission  in 
Barkleigh  society  was  the  possession  of  a 
fine  pair  of  gray  carriage  horses,  and  a 
husband  who  manufactured  woollen  jackets. 
Her  title,   however,    was   not   recognised    as 
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absolutely  perfect,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  returned 
icily,  *'  I  can't  abear  market  fruit." 

*'  No,"  continued  a  stout  dame  in  crimson 
plusli ;  "I  alius  say  give  me  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  you  pluck  fresh  from  your 
own  garding.  Stuff  as  bas  been  lyin'  for 
a  week  in  the  shops  is  only  fit  to  feed  pigs 
on." 

There  was  a  general  chorus  of  ''Very 
true,  Mrs.  Blackwell." 

Fred  was  getting  very  much  bored.  He 
tried  to  maintain  on  his  face  a  smile  of 
serene  contentment,  but  every  now  and 
again,  when  he  forgot  his  features,  it  would 
fade  away.  Then  there  was  a  struggle  to 
get  it  screwed  back  again  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  intensity.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  seem  pleasantly  and  gracefully  "  at  home," 
he  began  to   fidget.      Mr.   Williamson,   with 
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the  true  instinct  of  a  host,  detected  his 
uneasiness.  "  We're  a  wearyin'  Mr.  Hazzle- 
den  wi'  all  this  clack,"  he  said.  "  Let's  have 
a  song." 

There  was  a  pause.  ''  Come  on,  Lacksall, 
gi'  us  a  tune,  lad,"  he  continued ;  ''  Matilda  '11 
play  for  you." 

Matilda,  a  pretty  young  woman  who  was 
Mrs.  Williamson's  sister,  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  Mr.  Lacksall,  remarking,  ''All 
right,  I'll  do  a  shout  for  you,  but  I've  got 
a  bad  cold,"  proceeded  to  turn  over  the 
music.  He  was  a  young  man  who  wore 
very  low  collars,  and  Mr.  Williamson 
whispered  to  Fred,  "You  could  tell  by  his 
throat  as  he  were  a  singer." 

Mr.  Lacksall  evidently  found  it  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  from  his  extensive 
repertory,    and    Mr.    Williamson    called    im- 
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patiently,  '^  Gi'  us  the  *  Friar/  Ted/'— ^' Oh 
yes/'  said  the  ladies,  *'  do,  Mr.  Lacksall/' 

That  gentleman  cleared  his  throat,  ex- 
panded his  chest,  stuck  his  thumbs  into 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  began 
to  roar  the  experiences  of  the  "  Holy  Friar " 
in  a  voice  at  least  half  a  tone  sharp  with 
the  piano. 

Fred's  ears  were  delicate  and  he  was  in 
agony.  Only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he 
resisted  the  temptation  to  thrust  his  fingers 
into  his  ears  and  exclude  the  fearful  din. 
But  the  chorus  came  to  his  relief.  Mr. 
Lacksall  swung  round,  faced  his  hearers, 
and  avowed  his  distinct  preference  for  the 
life  of  "  ay-oh-oh-woh-woh-oh-ly-oh-woh-woh- 
oh-oh-ly  friar,"  emphasising  each  "  oh "  and 
"  woh  "  with  a  beat  of  his  forefinger. 

Fred    forgave    him    on    the    spot.      The 
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horrors  of  the  verse  were  amply  atoned  for 
by  the  exquisite  comicality  of  the  chorus. 
He  had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before, 
and  his  only  regret  was  that  Kate  was  not 
present  to  share  his  amusement.  She  would 
have  caught  up  the  voice  and  manner  in 
an  instant,  and  for  a  month  after  would 
have  astonished  her  friends  by  expatiating, 
in  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  a  bass  voice 
which  she  managed  in  some  way  to  produce, 
on  the  manifold  delights  of  the  career  of  "  ay- 
oh-oh-woh-woh-oh-ly  friar."  The  member 
for  Dockborough  joined  in  the  chorus  with 
a  vigour  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Mr. 
Lacksall  himself,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
verse  was  reached  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  entire  company  "oh-woh-ing" 
in  all  the  voices  known  to  music,  and  in 
most  of  the  keys. 
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Amid  the  ripple  of  ''  thank  you's "  which 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Mr. 
Williamson  said  to  Fred,  "  Ain't  he  a  voice  ? " 
to  which  that  young  gentleman  replied  with 
exceeding  emphasis,  "  He  has." 

^^  Reminds  me,"  said  the  man  in  the 
corner,  "  when  I  were  a  lad  father  took  me 
to  London,  and  we  went  to  Her  Majesty's 
to  hear  the  great  Tambourino.  He  were 
a  stormer."  ^ 

"Ain't  no  such  singers  now,"  observed 
Mr.  Jackson. 

"  The  '  speeches '  is  *  distinct,'  "  continued 
Mr.  Williamson  gloomily,  and  most  of  the 
company  sighed  and  shook  their  heads. 

"  I  reckon  there's  as  good  as  old  '  Tamb,'  " 
said  Mr.  Lacksall  haughtily. 

After  the  laughter  had  subsided  the  man 
in  the  corner,  with  some  fierceness,  inquired 
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"  Who  ? "  and  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  William- 
son, more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  echoed 
''  Who  ? " 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lacksall,  ^^ there's 
Sig-ner  Basso — you'll  judge  him  a  good  'un, 
— and  there's  others  as  wouldn't  give  in  to 
'im  on  a  straightforward  shout." 

"  Thinks  hisself  better  nor  Sig-ner  Basso 
and  '  old  Tamb '  put  together,"  murmured 
Mr.  Jackson  into  Fred's  ear,  and  the  member, 
to  whom  neither  of  those  worthies  was  known 
personally  or  by  repute,  replied  sotto  voce, 
"  Good  gracious  ! " 

Another  pause  ensued,  and,  when  the 
company  had  completed  their  mental  com- 
parison between  "  old  Tamb,"  Sig-ner  Basso, 
and  others  unnamed,  Mr.  Lacksall  exclaimed, 
*'  I  believe  the  call  is  mine.  P'raps  Mr. 
Hazzleden,  M.P.,  will  favour  us  with  a  song." 
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Fred  went  to  the  piano  and,  accompanying 
himself,  sang  : — 

"  The  light  has  gone  out  for  ever, 
And  the  pathway  I  walk  alone 
Is  cold  as  the  clay  which  covers 
My  own,  who  was  never  my  own. 

"  There  are  many  the  world  calls  better, 
And  some  perhaps  fairer  to  see  ; 
But  she  loved  me,  oh  !  how  she  loved  me  ! 
And  that  was  enough  for  me. 

"  You  may  say  her  faith  was  dishonour, 
You  may  call  her  love  her  shame. 
Ah  me  !  it  is  hard  to  pardon,  • 

It  is  easier  far  to  blame. 

"  And  who  are  you  who  condemn  her 
So  calmly  from  passion  aloof  ? 
I  pray  that  all-merciful  Heaven 
May  put  our  love  to  the  proof. 

"  She  suUied  her  soul  and  I  know  it, 
(Now  cease  all  your  idle  demurs), 
But  one  day,  at  God's  tribunal, 
I  will  offer  my  soul  for  hers." 

The   song  was   Arnitte's.      He   had   com- 
posed the  music,  and  Fred  suspected  him  of 
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having  written  the  words  too.  The  verses  were 
irregular  and  not  very  suitable  for  musical 
treatment,  but  Arnitte  had  managed  in  some 
way  to  fit  them.  Fred  was  struck  by  the  deep 
passion  of  the  song,  and  Arnitte  taught  him 
to  play  and  sing  it.  For  the  most  part  it 
was  a  kind  of  wailing  recitative,  but  in  the 
second  and  last  verses  it  burst  into  a  storm 
of  passionate  melody. 

Fred  had  a  fair  tenor  voice  and  knew  how 
to  use  it.  His  effort  was  received  with 
moderate  approval.  Some  of  the  ladies, 
however,  thought  the  song  a  trifle  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  Williamson  walked  with  Fred  towards 
Mr.  Hazzleden's  house.  On  the  way  he  re- 
marked, "  That  were  a  tearin'  song  o'  yours ; 
how  did  the  words  go  ?  " 

Fred  repeated  the  verses. 
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"  Like  his  bloomin'  clieek ! "  observed  Mr. 
Williamson  at  the  end. 

"  Cheek  !  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Fred. 

''  Why  *  offer  his  soul  for  hers,'  "  explained 
Mr.  Williamson,  ^'  when  he  know'd  as  he  were 
going  to  the  devil  along  wi'  her,  and  serve 
him  right  too.  I'm  a  'usband  and  a  father, 
Mr.  Fred,  and  a  deacon  in  our  chapel  besides, 
and  I  say  they  both  deserved  all  they  got. 
That  sort  o'  thing  may  go  down  among  the 
'  mounseers,'  but  it  ain't  no  go  in  this 
Christian  country." 

Fred,  slightly  abashed,  made  the  mental 
note  that  sentiment  was  wasted  on  the  boot- 
men  of  Barkleigh. 


CHAPTER  XIY 

The  week  before  Parliament  assembled  Fred 
returned  to  Dockborough  to  fulfil  an  old 
engagement.  He  had  promised  to  open  a 
bazaar  held  in  the  interests  of  the  ''  Bible 
Mission"  in  connection  with  Mostyn-Mount 
Chapel.  Now  Mr.  Bradley  was  an  elder  of 
Mostyn-Mount,  and  might  have  been  even 
a  deacon  had  it  not  been  for  his  unfortunate 
habit  of  saying  "  damn "  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement. His  weakness  was  well  known, 
and  the  members  of  the  flock  felt  that  his 
election  to  the  higher  dignity  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  scandal.      He  bore  his  exclusion 
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with  much  resignation,  and  when  his  Mostyn- 
Mount  clients  (who  were  numerous)  called  for 
legal  advice  or  to  settle  their  bills,  Mr. 
Bradley  would  remark,  with  a  sad  little 
smile,  "  I  can  assure  you  I  have  never  sought 
any  personal  advancement  in  the  church,  but 
only  the  good  of  the  cause." 

Mr.  Bradley  was  a  great  man  in  the 
church  all  the  same.  He  was  of  ample  means 
and  of  higher  social  position  than  most  of 
his  fellow -worshippers.  His  influence  with 
them  was  extensive,  and  Mr.  Kobert  Davies 
sometimes  enthusiastically  declared  that 
"  Bradley  carried  four  or  five  hundred 
Mostyn- Mount  votes  in  his  pocket," — at 
which  soft  impeachment  Mr.  Bradley  smiled 
sweetly  and  jingled  his  keys,  as  though 
they  were  the  aforesaid  votes. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  not  a  hypocrite ;  he  made 
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no  pretensions  to  piety,  but  lie  helped  both 
with  his  brains  and  his  purse  the  Mostyn- 
Mount  church;  and  if,  in  return,  clients 
flocked  to  his  ofiice  and  supporters  to  his 
party,  he  felt  that,  in  seeking  a  lawyer  so 
experienced  and  a  leader  so  astute,  they 
were  doing  the  best  possible  thing  for  them- 
selves. 

During  the  election  Arnitte  had  worked 
among  the  "  Mostyn-Mounters,"  as  they  were 
always  called,  and  had  found  a  satisfactory 
and  solid  determination  to  support  his  friend. 
He  had  been  greatly  interested  in  all  he  had 
heard  of  the  people  and  the  place,  and  his 
accounts  had  awakened  in  Fred  a  desire 
to  visit  Mostyn  -  Mount.  Hence  his  ready 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Bradley's  invitation  to  him 
to  "inaugurate"  the  bazaar,  as  the  street 
posters  grandiloquently  put  it. 
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Mostyn  -  Mount  was  a  fashionable  chapel, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  loved  to  consider  itself 
fashionable,  for  it  stood  in  a  residential 
park  in  the  suburbs  of  Dockborough.  The 
chapel  was  a  big,  rambling  building,  the 
front  of  which  no  one  could  distinguish 
from  the  back;  indeed  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  whether  it  had  any  back  or 
any  front,  for  wings  were  stuck  on  here 
and  corners  chopped  off  there  in  its  vaiious 
enlargements  and  alterations,  until  it  be- 
came the  most  shapeless  and  bewildering 
pile  which  the  mind  of  dissenting  archi- 
tects ever  imagined.  The  congregation  were 
happy  in  the  possession  of  their  building. 
Within  the  place  was  reasonably  comfortable. 
The  pews  had  stiff  backs,  but  then  they  corre- 
sponded with  the  backs  of  their  occupants. 
In  winter  the  chapel  was  warm,  in  summer 
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cool,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people 
were  not  offended  by  its  ugly  galleries,  its 
bare  walls,  its  vulgar  pulpit,  or  its  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  stained- glass  windows. 
Stained,  gentle  reader!  this  dissenting  con- 
gregation enjoyed  the  elevating  influences 
of  stained -glass  windows ;  but  of  them  more 
anon. 

The  people  were  just  what  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  building.  They  had 
a  Puritan  simplicity  corresponding  with  the 
white  walls,  and  a  secret  hankering  after 
ritual,  suggested  by  their  coloured  glass. 
But  the  hankering  was  well  kept  under.  It 
went  to  the  length  of  stained  windows  and 
no  further.  Indeed  in  that  development  it 
was  regarded  as  a  dano^erous  weakness  to  be 
watched  and  prayed  against,  rather  than  as 
a   manifestation    of   spiritual    sweetness    and 
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culture  to  be  encouraged.  The  most  notable 
characteristic  of  the  congregation  was  its 
liberalism — theological,  political,  and  general. 
It  was  a  very  enlightened  congregation,  and 
scorned,  with  an  abiding  scorn,  all  the  super- 
stitions of  popery,  prelacy,  and  priestcraft. 
Its  faith  was  a  simple  one,  composed  of  three 
main  articles — belief  in  the  Eev.  Samuel 
Eobinson,  its  young  pastor,  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Mostyn- Mount  church 
meetings,  and  belief  in  the  absolute  Scriptural 
validity  of  the  Mostyn-Mount  denominational 
shibboleth.  "  The  Church  and  Congregation 
worshipping  at  Mostyn  -  Mount,"  as  they 
called  themselves,  were  not  superlatively  rich  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  inconveni- 
ently poor.  Every  year,  in  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Eobinson,  they 
contributed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
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the  local  charities,  and,  besides  this,  they 
freely  supported  all  kinds  of  "  mission  rooms  " 
and  evangelical  enterprises.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  prosperous  Philistines,  somewhat 
uninteresting  to  an  unregenerate  observer,  but 
at  bottom  a  good -hearted  and,  in  mundane 
matters,  intelligent  class  of  people.  They 
had,  however,  one  unpleasant  delusion  :  they 
were  firmly  convinced  that  Mostyn- Mount 
Chapel  is  what  Americans  call  the  "  hub  of 
the  universe."  They  had  scarcely  an  interest 
in  life  which  was  not  associated  with  their 
chapel,  and  if  ever  you  saw  two  of  them 
talking  in  the  street  you  might  wager  any 
amount  of  money  that  they  were  discussing 
either  last  Sunday's  sermon,  or  else  the 
prospects  of  a  large  attendance  at  the 
approaching  congregational  tea -meeting.  It 
was  doubtless  a  useful  idiosyncrasy,  and  one 
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whicli  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  church,  but  it  was  a  little  wearisome  to 
those  who  found,  upon  this  petty  planet, 
more  engrossing  subjects  for  thought  and 
topics  for  conversation  than  the  worldly  wel- 
fare and  the  spiritual  success  of  Mostyn-Mount 
Chapel. 

The  Kev.  Samuel  Kobinson  was  a  remark- 
able young  man.  He  was  only  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  fair,  soft  spoken, 
with  a  long  -  suffering  look  which  melted 
the  hearts  of  the  most  uncompromising 
deacons.  He  succeeded  a  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished preacher  in  the  pastorate,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  drove  a  very 
awkward  team  of  "  professing  Christians " 
was  the  envy  and  wonder  of  his  minis- 
terial brethren.  He  was  popular,  partly 
because   of  his    '' pulpit   power,"   and   partly 
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because  of  a  worldly  wisdom  unusual  in 
one  so  young.  Mostyn- Mount  Chapel  was 
crowded  with  earnest  Philistines  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  while  Mr.  Kobinson,  with  a 
gentle  and  insinuating  eloquence,  expounded 
the  doctrines  of  Philistinism.  By  sheer 
force  of  character  he  made  his  congregation 
what  they  were.  He  was  their  model  and 
their  hero.  It  followed,  of  course,  that 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  pastor 
were  reflected  in  the  flock..  He,  too,  was  a 
liberal  theologian.  In  the  course  of  a  sermon 
he  was  once  heard  to  say,  "  Paul  remarks, 
but  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  him,"  and  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  and  admiration  ran  through 
his  silent  hearers.  They  felt,  no  doubt,  a 
delightful  sense  of  the  naughty  daring  of 
the  observation ;  they  knew  that  if  Mr. 
Kobinson   and   they  had   not  been  "broad," 
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it  would  have  been  downright  wicked  to 
dispute  the  ex  cathedra  declarations  of  an 
apostle ;  but  being  "  broad,"  they  recognised 
their  full  right  to  argue  a  point  with  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  or  even  the  evangelists, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  nursed  the  convic- 
tion of  their  own  temerity.  Mr.  Eobinson 
probably  entertained  no  such  ideas  and  sensa- 
tions. He  was  fond,  in  his  quiet  way,  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  if  an  un- 
fortunate apostle  had  happened  to  make 
a  feeble  observation,  Mr.  Eobinson  would 
bestow  upon  that  unfortunate  apostle  a 
severe  castigation.  He  had  his  favourites 
and  his  pet  aversions.  At  one  time 
he  was  very  hard  upon  David,  and  the 
deacons  and  the  elders  and  the  adult 
members  of  the  congregation  were  also 
very    hard     upon    David.       Wherever     you 
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went,  for  weeks  and  months  you  heard 
nothing  but  stern  reprobation  of  the  pec- 
cadilloes of  the  Jewish  monarch.  No  one 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  him,  and 
outside  hearers,  in  the  end,  began  to  ex- 
cuse the  little  weaknesses  of  David,  out 
of  sheer  weariness  of  hearing  them  con- 
demned from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  and  by 
the  people  all  week. 

It  was  a  pleasant  change  when  sympathy 
succeeded  antipathy.  Melchizedek  was  the 
hero  who  succeeded  David.  The  character- 
istics of  this  mysterious  personage  occupied 
the  congregation  for  a  long  time.  One 
Sunday  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Melchizedek  had  neither'  father  nor  mother 
suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Kobinson  in  a 
pathetic  light.  The  congregation  were 
greatly   touched,   and    during    the    following 
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days  tlie  miracle  which  brought  Melchi- 
zedek  into  this  wicked  world  without  even 
one  parent  to  look  after  him  was  feel- 
ingly discussed  by  the  Mostyn  -  Mount 
people.  They  were  very  "  broad/'  but 
they  were  sympathetic  also,  and  Mel- 
chizedek's  predicament  continued  to  stir 
their  emotions  until  their  attention  was 
diverted  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation. 

This  subject  was  a  crux  which  promised 
trouble.  The  Mostyn -Mount  people  were 
always  glad  to  have  a  sly  hit  at  the  "  literal 
interpretation"  theory,  but  they  knew  that 
the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Many 
of  them  had  heard  of  Tyndall  and  Huxley, 
and  most  of  them  had  some  idea  of  the 
theories  of  Darwin.  They  knew  that  if 
Mostyn-Mount  was  to  thrive,  and  appeal  to 
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the  affections  of  the  rising  generation,  no 
encouragement  must  be  afforded  to  the  pesti- 
lent heresies  of  these  scientific  men.  They 
would  have  liked  much  to  give  up  Adam 
and  Eve,  but  when  they  felt  that  the  alter- 
native was  to  receive  Darwin,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  too 
great.  A  few  of  them  entertained  no  doubts 
from  the  very  first.  There  was  the  venerable 
Deacon  Roberts,  for  example,  who  maintained 
that  all  these  troubles  came  of  reading  secular 
literature.  He  declared  that  the  only  book 
which  they  ought  to  read  was  the  Scriptures ; 
for  weaker  vessels  who  loved  variety  he 
might  pitch  in  the  ''Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but 
even  that  was  undesirable.  During  his  life 
he  had  never  read  anything  but  the  Bible, 
and  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of 
the  perfect  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  account. 
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Deacon  Dennie,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
this  position  as  an  intellectual  insult.  In 
him  a  love  of  scientific  investigation  had 
been  kindled  by  a  youthful  study  of  "  Hang- 
nail's Questions."  He  was  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  consequences ;  he  had  read  a  few  chapters 
in  one  of  Darwin's  books,  and  really  did  not 
see  that  there  was  much  in  them.  If  it 
were  necessary  he  would  prepare  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  and  he  thought,  after  th^t, 
Darwin  would  not  have  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  perverting  the  intellect  and  corrupting  the 
morals  of  the  frequenters  of  Mostyn-Mount 
and  the  various  mission  stations. 

Meanwhile  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eobinson 
was  taking  his  own  course.  Mr.  Robinson 
had  been  glancing  through  his  Milton,  and 
it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  Genesis 
might     possibly    be     a     Hebrew     "  Paradise 
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Lost."  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  fine 
literary  taste,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
opinion  that  the  English  Milton  had  much 
the  better  of  it.  At  a  moment  when 
the  congregation  was  depressed  and  the 
deacons  were  disputing,  this  happy  thought 
was  invaluable  to  Mr.  Eobinson.  He 
asserted  'that  there  need  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  It  was  as  plain  as 
a  pike -staff  that  Genesis  was  a  poem. 
Whether  it  was  a  poem  based  on  fact,  or  a 
purely  imaginative  work,  he  did  not  know, 
and  really  did  not  care ;  but  a  poem  it  was, 
and  there  was  the  end  of  the  whole  business. 
Of  course  nothing  more  could  be  said ;  the 
depression  disappeared  from  among  the  con- 
gregation, the  deacons  ceased  to  dispute,  and 
if  you  went  to  tea  with  a  Mostyn- Mounter 
he   would   tell  you   that   he  had   discovered 
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a  marvellous  poetic  charm  in  one  of  the 
genealogical  tables  of  antediluvian  worthies, 
and  would  probably  add  that  Darwin  might 
be  hanged,  for  his  peace  of  mind  would 
never  more  be  perturbed  by  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

But  to  return  to  the  stained-glass  windows 
and  kindred  topics.  These  windows  were  ori- 
ginally inserted  by  generous  Mostyn-Mounters 
who  perhaps  had  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  insidious  approaches  which  Popery  makes. 
There  were  no  saints  on  the  panes — that 
would  indeed  have  been  too  much — but  there 
were  diamonds  and  squares  and  circles  of 
various  colours  which  produced  quite  a  re- 
markable effect.  If  you  studied  them  atten- 
tively for  five  minutes  the  patterns  began  to 
move,  and  very  soon  you  enjoyed  all  the 
prismatic   pleasures    known    to    children    as 
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magic  -  lantern  fireworks.      Now,  one  promi- 
nent brother,  wlio  sat  in  a  prominent  place, 
strongly  objected  to  the  innovation.     When 
the    sun    shone    during    morning    service    it 
struck  a  crimson  pane,  and  a  highly -coloured 
beam  was  projected  full  upon  the  prominent 
brother's  face.     His  countenance  then  glowed 
as  not  even  the  oldest,  the  crustiest,  and  the 
richest  of  port  wine  could  tint  it.     But  this 
was  nothing.      He  argued  that   appearances 
should  not  be  thought  of  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship.    As  far  as  that  red  ray  was  concerned 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  bear  it ;    but  he 
did  contend  that  no  one  could  properly  ap- 
preciate the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  with  a 
stained-glass  window  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  instilling  into  his  mind  the  influences  of 
Papistry.      This    problem   created    a   serious 
difficulty,  and  for  some  time  an  open  rupture 
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was  threatened.  The  camp  very  nearly 
divided  itself  into  stained -glass  and  white- 
glass  factions ;  but  once  more  Mr.  Eobinson, 
who  was  nearly  worried  to  death  with  these 
eternal  disputes,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
suggested,  as  a  compromise,  a  good  thick 
blind.  The  Mostyn- Mount  people  were  all 
very  reasonable,  and  saw  at  a  glance  the 
value  of  this  proposal.  Forthwith  blinds 
were  provided,  and  were  carefully  drawn 
down  on  Sundays  during  service.  Thus  the 
devotions  of  the  white -glass  party  were  no 
longer  disturbed,  while  the  other  side  had 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  at  the  back 
of  the  blinds,  the  aesthetic  charm  and  con- 
solation for  which  they  had  struggled  really 
existed. 

This  was  not  the  only  trouble  of  a  ritual- 
istic   nature    suffered    by    the    congregation. 
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One  gentleman  who  sat  in  the  chapel,  a 
Mr.  Ellis,  unconsciously  provoked  a  tremend- 
ous uproar.  The  pulpit  in  course  of  years  had 
become  rather  dilapidated.  Once  it  had  been 
resplendent  in  gold  and  crimson,  but  the 
colours  had  worn  away  with  time,  and  bits 
of  wood  and  plaster  here  and  there  had  been 
chipped  off  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
complete  work  of  art.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  a  moment 
of  inspiration,  offered,  at  his  personal  expense, 
to  redecorate  the  pulpit.  The  proposal  was 
gratefully  accepted;  Mr.  Ellis  obtained  de- 
si  ofns,  and  set  the  decorators  to  work  on  the 
plan  which  seemed  to  him  most  effective. 
At  the  back  were  two  plain  panels,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  these  spaces  might 
appropriately  be  occupied  by  an  illumination 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  To  try  the  effect, 
he  made  the  workmen  paint  in  part  of  the  first. 
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When  the  congregation  assembled  the 
following  Sunday  they  saw  before  them  in 
richly-coloured  old  English  letters  the  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  have  none  other."  Several 
hymns  had  been  sung  before  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  this  illumination  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  present.  Mr.  Jones, 
a  very  active  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  "a 
butcher  by  profession,"  as  he  himself  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  first  perceived  its  mean- 
ing, and,  with  a  glance  full  of  horror  and 
indignation,  directed  his  wife's  attention  to 
the  panel.  As  he  said  afterwards  over  dinner 
to  his  awe -stricken  helpmate  and  children, 
"It  flashed  across  me  all  in  a  minute,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  put  my  foot 
down.  This  shall  be  stopped.  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  my  eyes  would  see  in 
Mostyn- Mount   chapel    such    a  proof  of  the 
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growing  power  of  Ritualism."  That  dinner- 
time was  an  exciting  period  for  most  of  the 
Mostyn- Mounters,  and  the  atrocity  was  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  aspects.  In  the  evening  the 
congregation  assembled  for  service  in  a  very 
stormy  mood.  Mr.  Eobinson,  who  had  an 
inkling  of  what  was  coming,  preached  a  short 
but  pithy  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Oh  !  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you, 
how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? "  and  then  went 
home  at  peace  with  all  men. 

The  battle  followed.  After  service  the 
Sunday-school  teachers  held  their  monthly 
meeting.  Deacon  Russell  took  the  chair. 
Deacon  Russell  was  a  man  of  business,  and 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  chapel.  He  did 
not  like  Ritualism,  but  he  would  willingly 
have  seen  the  whole  Pentateuch  engraved 
on   the   back   of   the   pulpit  if    the   inscrip- 
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tion  would  have  helped  the  finances  of  the 
church,  or  promoted  the  efficiency  of  its 
work.  He  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
usual  devotional  exercises,  and  then  ner- 
vously sat  down,  wishing  in  his  heart,  as  he 
subsequently  confessed — might  Heaven  for- 
give him — that  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Jones  rose 
to  the  full  height  of  his  five -feet  two,  and 
opened  the  discussion  in  terms  similar^  to 
those  which  he  had  employed  over  the 
dinner- table.  The  debate  was  long  and  im- 
passioned. Deacon  Kussell  tried  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters,  but  found  that  he 
was  only  dropping  it  into  the  fire.  At  a 
late  hour  the  discussion  died  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion, and  a  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jones,  was  unanimously  adopted,  sincerely 
thanking  their  generous  friend  Mr.  Ellis  for 
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his  kindness  in  decorating  the  pulpit,  but 
respectfully  requesting  him  to  erase  the 
fragment  of  the  First  Commandment,  and 
to  substitute,  if  possible,  one  of  the  spiritual 
songs  of  a  famous  American  evangelist. 

Mr.  Ellis  acceded  to  this  urgent  request, 
and  if  you  attend  a  service  at  Mostyn-Mount 
Chapel  you  will  see,  on  the  tablets  on  the 
back  of  the  pulpit,  the  beautiful  stanzas 
which  begin,  "Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  com- 
ing." Peace  was  thus  re-established,  and 
less  than  a  week  after  the  incident  here 
related,  a  congregational  meeting  was  held 
in  the  chapel,  and  a  very  profitable  evening 
spent.  A  magic-lantern,  conveniently  placed 
on  the  communion-table,  threw  views  of  an 
amusing  and  instructive  description  upon  a 
sheet  hung  down  from  a  gallery ;  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sang,  with  great  sweet- 
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ness  and  effect,  a  few  excerpts  from  an 
operetta  very  popular  at  that  time ;  and 
every  one  went  liome  rejoiced  to  think  that 
Mostyn- Mount  Chapel  had  been  happily 
saved  from  profanation  by  Mr.  Jones's  well- 
timed  denunciation  of  the  illuminated  Deca- 
logue. 


CHAPTEE  XV 

While  Fred  was  opening  his  bazaar  in 
Dockborougli,  Mary  O'Connor  was  sitting  in 
the  parlour  window  of  a  house  in  which  she 
and  her  brother  occupied  rooms.  The  house 
was  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Claverbridge 
Square,  London — a  square  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  is  rather  more  north 
than  west.  It  is  not  a  square  where  countesses 
play  lawn -tennis,  and  where  dukes,  earls,  and 
stockbrokers  smoke  half-crown  Havannahs  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  Still  it  is  a  very 
nice  square,  and  west  enough  for  a  woman  to 
live  in  and  feel  virtuous. 
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Mary  sat  in  her  low  rocking-cliair,  knit- 
ting coloured  wools,  and  dreamily  watching 
the  rain  as  it  dripped  from  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees  in  the  square.  O'Connor  was 
writing  at  a  table  behind  her,  absorbed  in 
his  work.  The  afternoon  slowly  passed,  and 
scarcely  a  word  was  exchanged.  Presently 
the  leaden  dusk  of  late  London  autumn  fell. 
O'Connor  could  see  to  write  no  longer.  He 
carefully  gathered  up  his  papers,  locked  tljem 
up  in  a  strong  box  which  stood  at  his  side, 
lighted  a  pipe,  drew  his  chair  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  sat  with  his  feet  on  the 
fender. 

Mary  had  dropped  her  work  and  was  rock- 
ing and  reflecting. 

"  What  a  vile  climate  this  is ! "  said 
O'Connor  with  a  shiver.  "  Providence  can 
never  have  meant  England  to  be  inhabited." 
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"  What  about  Ireland  then  ? "  inquired 
Mary. 

'^To  tell  the  truth,  Mary,"  replied  her 
brother,  ^*  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  about  Ireland 
either.  If  England  were  a  desert  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  moving  the  entire  Irish  popula- 
tion, and  colonising  some  South  Sea  island." 

"  Listen  to  the  Sybaritic  patriot,"  laughed 
Mary  O'Connor.  "  John,  I  believe  if  there  were 
not  an  Englishman  in  the  world  you'd  have 
very  little  interest  in  Irishmen." 

•^Many  a  true  word's  spoken  in  jest," 
muttered  O'Connor. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  this  jest  is  true,"  replied 
Mary  earnestly,  "for  I  don't  think  senseless 
hate  is  a  right  motive  for  jjatriotism,  and 
I  don't  think  any  good  can  come  of  it." 

"  I     told     you,     Mary,"    interrupted     her 
brother  with  obvious  impatience,  "that  you 
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were  out  of  your  element  with  me.  I  sup- 
pose you  get  your  milk-and-water  notions 
from  your  English  bringing-up.  Great  deeds 
only  spring  from  great  motives,  and  when 
you've  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  have, 
you'll  know  that  hate  and  vengeance  are  the 
strongest  of  all  motives.  Love  is  very  well 
for  girls,  but  men  do  little  out  of  love.  I 
don't  believe  women  do  much  either.  Which 
does  a  woman  try  harder  to  do — to  win  a 
lover  who  pleases  her,  or  to  win  a  breach-of- 
promise  case  against  a  lover  who  has  jilted 
her?" 

*^John,  you're  an  incurable  cynic,"  said 
Mary. 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  if  I  were 
not  I  should  be  smoking  cigarettes  on  my 
Californian  verandah  instead  of  risking  my 
life  in  this  accursed   London.       Even    cigar- 
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ettes,  however,  and  a  blue  sky  are  not  worth 
living  for.  The  only  things  which  make 
life  tolerable  are  good,  honest  hate  and  con- 
stant excitement.'^ 

"  It's  a  good  thing  you're  so  much  better 
than  your  word,"  said  Mary.  "  To  hear 
you  any  one  who  didn't  know  you  might 
think  we  had  no  high  principle  guiding  our 
work,  and  that  instead  of  wishing  to  bless 
Ireland  we  only  wished  to  curse  England. 
Great  heavens!"  she  continued  with  unwonted 
animation,  "if  we  acted  on  your  wicked 
theory,  which  I  know  you  don't  believe  in 
yourself,  we  should  strike  at  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  we  should  abandon 
all  the  restraints  of  humanity — to  say  nothing 
of  the  precepts  of  religion — and  become 
wretches  whom  the  world  would  unite  to 
extirpate." 
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O'Connor  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  lazily- 
replied,  '^  My  dear  Mary,  you're  an  ana- 
chronism ;  you  should  have  been  born  five 
hundred,  or  perhaps  five  thousand,  years  ago. 
You  would  have  made  a  fine  Joan  of  Arc, 
or  with  your  temperament,  better  still,  a 
Jephtha's  daughter.  Only  in  these  days  the 
character  has  ceased  to  be  serviceable  except 
to  poets." 

Mary  O'Connor  grew  angry.  ^'  I  almost 
hate  you  when  you  talk  like  this,"  she  said. 

O'Connor  for  the  first  time  was  touched. 
^^  Don't  hate  me,  Mary,"  he  exclaimed  bitterly. 
*^As  it  is,  you  are  the  only  living  creature 
who  doesn't." 

Tears  sprang  to  Mary  O'Connor  s  eyes,  and 
she  rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's 
head.     "Forgive  me,"  she  pleaded,  "for  my 
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petulance,  but  I  grow  irritable  wlien  you 
talk  so  wildly;  and  then  you  know  it's  very 
hard  to  devote  one's  life  and  money  to  a 
cause  and  not  to  know  what  is  being  done, 
w^hat  steps  are  contemplated,  or  anything 
about  it.  You  shouldn't  treat  me  so,  John. 
We're  comrades,  and  I'm  as  ready  as  you 
to  sacrifice  all  I  have,  even  to  my  life,  for 
Ireland,  and  I  don't  like  to  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  what  our  friends  are  devising." 

O'Connor  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed 
it  warmly.  "  You  must  trust  me  a  little 
longer,  Mary,"  he  said.  "  You  may  be  quite 
sure,  if  I  conceal  our  plans  from  you,  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  as  well  as  of  your- 
self." 

"  I  try  to  think  so,"  she  answered,  '^  but 
it  isn't  easy,  and  waiting  is  w^earisome.  Here 
am  I  pining  to  serve  our  country  and  spend- 
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ing  my  days  in  knitting  antimacassars." 
She  flung  her  woolwork  down  on  the  table 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

O'Connor  picked  it  up.  '^  Very  pretty 
work  it  is,"  he  said.  ^'  You've  a  good  eye 
for  colour,  Mary ;  those  crimsons  are  very 
cleverly  blended." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say,"  returned  she ;  "  but 
is  this  all  I  am  fit  for?  Am  I  to  pass  my 
life  knitting  because  I'm  a  woman  ?  Js 
there  nothing  I  can  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  you  could  do  ? " 
inquired  O'Connor  abstractedly. 

*' That's  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  I 
don't  know  what  designs  you  have,  and 
why  w^e're  here  in  London.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Ireland  was  the  place  for  us." 

O'Connor  shook  his  head. 

"  Of  course,    you   know   best,"    she    went 
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on ;  "  but  I  imagine  that  our  work  is  to 
organise  the  people  to  resist  the  landlords 
and  the  Castle  tyrants — to  arm  them,  to  drill 
them.  Oh,  for  the  day,"  she  cried  passion- 
ately, "  when  our  people  can  strike  one  good 
blow  for  freedom  on  the  battlefield.  We 
might  at  least  frighten  our  oppressors  into 
doing  justice,  if  we  could  not  compel 
them." 

"  YouVe  hit  it,  Mary,"  O'Connor  answered; 
'that's  our  work.  We're  too  weak  to  force 
the  English ;  we  can  only  frighten  them." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ? "  she 
asked. 

''Well,  yes,"  said  O'Connor  thoughtfully; 
"  there  is  something  you  might  do,  but  I 
doubt  whether  you'd  like  the  job." 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? "  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  should  like  to  do  anything  for  Ireland — 
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anything  that  an  honourable  woman  may 
do,"  she  added,  as  a  shade  of  distrust  crossed 
her  features. 

"  I've  often  told  you,"  O'Connor  coldly 
replied,  "that  your  ideas  are  too  Quixotic 
for  a  conspirator.  Of  course,  I  should  never 
dream  of  asking  you  to  do  anything  which 
my  sister  ought  not  to  do.  You  joined  me 
in  this  work  against  my  strong  wish,  and  I 
feel  that  no  good  to  either  of  us  will  come 
of  it.  You  beg  to  be  of  service  to  me,  and 
when  I  hint  that  there  is  a  matter  in  which 
you  may  be  of  use  you  add  a  reservation 
which  is  a  reproach  to  me." 

''  I'm  very  sorry,  John ;  I  meant  no  re- 
proach," she  said,  "and  I'll  try  not  to  set  up 
my  own  ideas  so  stubbornly,  but  to  be  guided 
more  by  you.  Whatever  you  ask  of  me  I'll 
do.     But,  my  brother,"  she  sobbed  out,   "  I 
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fear  for  you  sometimes.  When  men  give 
way  to  hatred  they  forget  what  is  right." 

O'Connor  paced  uneasily  up  and  down  the 
room.  "  There — there,"  he  said,  "  don't  cry, 
Mary.  You're  a  good  girl  —  too  good  for 
our  work.  My  God !  I  wish  you'd  gone  to 
your  own  house  at  Barkleigh  and  left  this 
business  to  me." 

The  man  was  torn  by  conflicting  desires. 
His  great  passion  was  to  inflict  some  deadly 
injury  on  England,  and  he  was  restrained 
by  no  prickings  of  conscience  or  promjDtings 
of  humanity.  All  the  better  part  of  his 
human  nature  died  out  when  he  saw  his 
mother  kneel  and  pray  to  the  land-agent 
before  the  door  of  their  cottage  in  Kerry. 
One  strain  of  tenderness  alone  remained  in 
his  disposition,  and  that  was  love  for  Mary. 
It  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that  sometimes 
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he  wished  it  was  not  there.  It  weakened 
his  resolution  and  hampered  his  action.  Men 
should  be  guided  either  by  love  or  hate ;  to 
mix  the  emotions  is  a  blunder.  He  had 
sketched  out  his  life  as  a  sort  of  "junior" 
avenger.  "Heaven  first  and  I  afterwards" 
was  the  pious  idea  which  pervaded  his  nature. 
He  was  not  theatrical  nor  personally  malig- 
nant, but  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  slaying 
and  destroying  dw^elt  with  as  much  quiet 
complacency  as  the  idea  of  becoming  Lord 
Chancellor  does  in  the  mind  of  every  brief- 
less barrister.  It  was  his  metier,  his  function, 
his  fate,  to  be  dreamed  of,  to  be  striven  for, 
not  to  be  moralised  over.  Cruelty  was  a  word 
expunged  from  his  vocabulary ;  kismet  had 
taken  its  place.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
his  dealings  with  women.  His  instincts  were 
strongly  sensual,  and  his  favourite  theory  was 
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that  women  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  will  yield  anything  to  every  man, 
and  those  who  will  yield  nothing  to  any 
man.  The  latter  class  he  held  to  be  very 
small.  He  acted  boldly  upon  his  theory, 
and  not  a  few  women  lamented  the  hour  in 
which  they  had  seen  his  cold  masterful  face. 

But  Mary  stood  alone  outside  all  his  evil 
distinctions.  She  was  a  part  of  his  old  and 
better  nature.  We  are  very  much  what  w^e 
make  of  ourselves.  God  makes  fibre,  bones, 
and  brains ;  man  himself  makes  the  man. 
O'Connor  as  a  lad  was  shrewd,  industrious, 
persistent,  and  faithful.  He  had  a  strong 
craving  for  sympathy  and  admiration.  Little 
Mary  worshipped  her  strong-armed,  firm- 
featured  brother,  and  he  repaid  her  with  a 
love  which  was  real  if  patronising.  He  might 
easily  have  become  a  reputable,  perhaps  dis- 
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tinguished,  member  of  society.  He  had  made 
himself  a  wild  and  wicked  outcast  instead. 
Mary  was  a  link  with  his  past  self  before 
he  had  shaped  his  life -course,  and  he  found 
in  her  a  somewhat  embarrassing  exception 
to  all  his  rules. 

Now,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her.  He  was  maturing  a  dynamite  plot, 
which  for  its  success  required  the  assistance 
of  a  companion  whom  he  could  absolutely 
trust.  At  one  time  the  idea  of  employing 
Mary  crossed  his  mind,  but,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  rejected  it  immediately.  She  was  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  his  designs,  and  from  both 
affection  and  prudence  he  carefully  kept  her 
in  the  dark.  He  was  perfectly  assured  that 
she  would  never  lend  herself  to  the  commis- 
sion of  such  a  fearful  crime.  She  was  dream- 
ing of  glorious  fields  of  battle,  of  the  thunder 
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of  artillery  and  the  flashing  of  steel,  of 
desperate  charges,  of  the  prayers  of  dying 
martyrs,  of  the  shouts  of  exulting  victors. 
She  saw,  across  the  wasted  plains  of  her 
country,  the  banner  of  England  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  green  flag  of  Erin  proudly 
floating  over  the  land.  She  saw  the  con- 
quering  battalions  closing  round  it,  and  by 
it  stood  John  O'Connor,  while  ten  thousand 
voices  proclaimed  him  ^'  Liberator  of  Ireland." 
It  was  a  woman's  dream,  foolish  and  im- 
possible, but  she  would  have  died  a  hundred 
times  rather  than  sully  its  pure  patriotism 
with  cruelty  and  violence.  O'Connor  knew 
this  well.  To  have  taken  Mary  into  his 
confidence  would  have  been  to  ruin  all  his 
plans,  hence  his  original  anxiety  to  send  her 
away.  But  a  second  motive  induced  him 
to   accept   her   companionship.       His  natural 
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shrewdness  taught  him  to  distrust  purchased 
fidelity.  He  needed  a  confederate  bound  to 
him  with  a  stronger  tie  than  chains  of  gold, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  Mary  might  help 
him  to  secure  such  an  assistant.  During  his 
visit  to  Lorton,  where  he  had  gone  to  escape 
suspicion  after  an  abortive  plot  in  London,  he 
had  fixed  upon  the  youth  Eichard  Phillips  as 
a  likely  assistant.  Phillips  was  one  of  those 
weak,  vain  creatures  who  are  easily  beguiied 
into  trouble.  He  was  an  Englishman,  of 
good  reputation  and  considerable  physical 
courage.  No  one  would  suspect  him  of  com- 
plicity in  dynamite  outrages.  To  O'Connor 
he  seemed  in  every  way  an  excellent  instru- 
ment. His  intense  admiration  of  Mary  was 
no  secret  to  her  observant  brother,  and  in  it 
O'Connor  thought  he  had  a  guarantee  of 
fidelity  much  better  than   any  money  bribe 
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could  offer.  He  played  upon  tlie  young 
man's  vanity  and  tenderness  with  malevolent 
adroitness.  He  drew  vague  pictures  of  the 
eternal  fame  and  the  commanding  position 
which  any  man  might  obtain  who  should 
strike  an  overwhelming  blow  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  love,  the 
reverence,  the  gratitude  which  Mary  w^ould 
manifest  towards  such  a  man.  So  foolish 
was  his  victim  that  the  tempter  ventured  to 
refer  to  the  monarchical  preferences  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  insinuate  that,  after  the 
great  work  was  accomplished,  the  hero  of  the 
struggle  and  Mary  might  get  married,  and 
become  by  popular  choice  king  and  queen  of 
Ireland. 

The  young  fool,  reared  among  milkmaids, 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and  flattered  to  the 
verge    of   insanity    by   his   friends,    strutted 
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along  the  lonely  lanes  of  Lorton  dreaming  the 
wildest  day-dreams.  He  pictured  himself 
in  regal  halls,  where  mellow  lights  played 
upon  fair  faces,  upon  nodding  plumes,  upon 
gleaming  jewels  ;  where  warriors  unbent  their 
stern  features ;  where  statesmen  whispered 
dark  enigmas ;  where  sages  prattled  with 
lovely  women ;  where  all  was  a  pageant  of 
power  and  intellect,  of  affluence  and  beauty. 
And  he  was  the  centre  of  it  all.  And  ever 
by  his  side  was  one  sweet  stately  form,  with 
golden  crown  outshone  by  golden  hair,  brave 
as  the  bravest,  proud  as  the  proudest,  meek  as 
the  meekest,  fairer  than  the  fairest,  and  better 
than  the  best.  The  poor  dreamer  smote 
his  breast  in  ecstasy,  and  cried  aloud,  "My 
Queen,  my  Queen!"  Then  his  visions 
changed,  and  he  saw  himself,  with  Mary  seated 
by  him,  drawn  up  the  broad   streets   of  his 
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capital.  He  read  upon  a  hundred  banners 
''  God  save  the  King" ;  he  saw  a  sea  of  faces, 
he  heard  a  whirlwind  of  cheers,  and,  mixed 
with  all,  the  pomp  of  soldiery,  the  clank  of 
sabres,  the  glitter  of  lances,  the  prancing  of 
horses,  and  the  blare  of  trumpets. 

O'Connor  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
and  subtly  conveyed  to  him  the  impression 
that  Mary  was  favourably  influenced  by  his 
pretty  face  and  his  protestations  of  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  cause.  He  always  led  his  victim 
to  suppose  that  she  was  acquainted  with  his 
designs,  and  fully  approved  of  them.  Little 
by  little,  without  confessing  anything  of  a 
compromising  character,  he  brought  Phillips 
to  understand  the  general  nature  of  his 
schemes.  The  youth's  moral  sense  was 
blunted  by  his  vanity.  His  narrow  mind 
was   filled   with   love  and  ambition,   and  no 
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room  was  left  for  common  sense.  Mary  saw 
that  he  admired  her.  A  woman  knows  in- 
stinctively when  a  man  loves  her,  and  the 
dullest  of  her  sex  could  not  have  mistaken 
Phillips's  demonstrations.  She  was  half 
amused  by  the  undisguised  worship  of  the 
poor  weak  creature,  and  perhaps,  for  Mary 
was  a  woman  as  well  as  a  patriot,  she  felt 
a  little  flattered.  She  never  gave  him  the 
smallest  intentional  encouragement,  but  he  ija- 
terpreted  her  gentle  pity  to  mean  admiration. 
At  first  he  shrank  from  O'Connor's  dark  plans, 
until  he  assured  himself  that  Mary  participated 
in  them.  He  argued  that  any  cause  in  which 
she  laboured  must  be  great  and  good,  and 
finally  resolved  that  he  would  shrink  from 
nothing  which  might  help  him  to  gain  Mary 
for  his  wife. 

His    struggle    was   watched    by   O'Connor 
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with  cynical  interest.  That  careful  student 
of  character  never  had  any  doubt  of  the 
result,  and,  when  he  found  that  Phillips  was 
entirely  in  his  toils,  he  proposed  a  meeting 
in  London.  The  proposal  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, and  a  date  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
young  man's  visit. 

'^  What  can  I  do  ? "  repeated  Mary 
O'Connor. 

^'Do  you  know  that  young  Phillips  is 
coming  to  town  to-morrow  ? "  observed  her 
brother. 

Mary  coloured  slightly.  '^No,"  she  said; 
"  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

''  A  good  deal,"  returned  O'Connor.  Mary 
picked  up  her  woolwork  and,  pressing  her 
lips,  knitted  vigorously. 

"He's  not  a  bad  fellow,"  resumed 
O'Connor. 
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Mary  dropped  her  needles  and  burst  into 
a  laugli.  "  I  know  he  isn't/'  she  said;  "poor 
creature  ! " 

O'Connor  frowned  and  strummed  irritably 
with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  "  I  don't  think 
you  should  speak  of  him  so,"  he  continued ; 
"  he's  a  useful  lad,  with  plenty  of  pluck,  and 
I  think  we  may  recruit  him  for  the  cause." 

Mary  opened  her  eyes.  "  Why,  John,"  she 
exclaimed,  "you  can't  possibly  want  silly 
romantic  boys  for  our  work  ?  " 

"  Eomantic  or  not,  I  do  want  him,"  replied 
her  brother. 

"  Well,  if  you  want  him,  get  him  if  you 
can,"  she  said ;  "  it's  no  concern  of  mine, 
except  that  I  think  it  a  pity  to  involve  a 
foolish  young  man  in  a  business  which  may 
lead  him  into  trouble." 

"  But   it   is   some   concern    of  yours,"    he 
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persisted.  "  I  can't  get  him,  however  much 
I  want  him,  and  you  can/' 

Mary's  lips  were  set  very  tightly  again, 
and  again  she  knitted  fast.  At  last  she  said 
rather  feebly,  "  I  don't  see  what  influence 
I  can  use  with  your  friend."  Mary  felt  that 
she  was  being  pushed  into  an  unpleasant 
corner  by  her  brother,  and  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

He  sto23ped  her.  '^  Why  do  you  beat 
about  the  bush  like  this,  Mary?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Surely  there  should  be  no  false  delicacy 
between  us.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what 
is  bringing  Phillips  up  to  London." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Mary  resolutely, 
"  and  I  don't  want  to ; "  but  her  face  was 
scarlet. 

"  That's  an  untruth,"  returned  O'Connor 
with  equal  determination.      "  You  know  per- 
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fectly  well  that  he's  coming  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you,  and  for  nothing  else." 

Mary's  embarrassment  gave  place  to  anger, 
and  she  looked  her  brother  full  in  the  face. 
"John,"  she  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  said  what 
wasn't  true.  I  did  know  that  Mr.  Phillips 
was  good  enough  to  think  well  of  me,  and 
your  hints  made  me  suppose  that  possibly 
he  was  coming  to  see  me.  But  I  don't  see 
what  good  is  done  by  talking  about  it.  Yeu 
can't  suppose  that  I — I  was  anxious  to  see  him." 

O'Connor  was  somewhat  disconcerted. 
"  How  was  I  to  know  ?  "  he  muttered. 

Mary  laughed  merrily.  "  I  didn't  think 
you  were  such  a  stupid  fellow,"  she  said ; 
and  after  a  pause,  and  with  obvious  effort, 
"  I  don't  mean  ever  to  get  married  ;  I'm  very 
happy  to  be  always  with  you,  dear  brother, 
and  to  help  you  to  work  for  Ireland." 
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The  man,  struggling  between  shame  for  his 
sister's  sake  and  determination  to  persist  in 
his  purpose,  rose  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  I  see,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that 
I  must  speak  plainly.  I  never  was  fool 
enough  to  suppose  that  you  cared  auything 
about  Phillips," — and  he  looked  with  admira- 
tion in  his  eyes  upon  her  noble  face  and 
figure, — "  but  I  could  clearly  see  that  he 
cared  a  great  deal  about  you.  Now,  I  must 
have  him  to  help  me.  Without  him  all  my 
work  will  be  thrown  away,  and  the  sooner  I 
get  back  to  America  and  leave  Ireland  to 
fight  her  own  battles  the  better  for  me.  I 
did  think  that  when  you  knew  this  you 
wouldn't  refuse  to  secure  this  young  man 
for  the  cause." 

Mary's  face  had  flushed  before — now  it 
paled. 
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"You  thought  I  would  be  a  decoy,  and 
trap  this  man/'  she  said  very  slowly. 

O'Connor  swung  round  and  faced  her. 
"  Have  you  not  pledged  yourself  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Have  you  not  vowed  to  spare  no  per- 
sonal sacrifice  in  the  cause  ? "  he  persisted 
vehemently. 

"Yes,"  she  returned  again,  but  this  tkne 
with  reluctance. 

"  And  is  it  a  great  sacrifice  I  now  ask 
of  you  ?  Is  it  a  mighty  matter,  that  you 
should  draw  yourself  up  and  glare  through 
your  eyes  ? " 

"  It  is  a  great  sacrifice,"  she  pleaded;  "you 
ask  me  to  give  up  my  self-respect." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked  impatiently.  "  Mary, 
in    many   ways    you're   like   these   English ; 
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you've  no  sense  of  proportion.  I  suppose 
it's  the  fault  of  your  bringing -up.  Here's 
an  issue  upon  which  the  welfare,  perhaps  the 
final  freedom  of  our  country  depends,  and  you 
stand  balancing  against  it  some  petty  woman- 
ish prejudice." 

"  You  don't  understand,  John,"  she  urged 
again.  "  I  would  give  my  life — ah,  God 
forgive  me !  I  would  lose  my  soul  for  my 
country — but  I  can't,  I  can't  do  so  mean  a 

thing." 

O'Connor  was  in  despair.  "  Well,  if  that's 
so,"  he  said,  "  I  must  throw  up  the  business 
and  get  off  to  the  States,  for  it's  quite  certain 
I  can't  go  on  without  Phillips.  You  see,  1 
must  have  a  man  I  can  trust,  and  you  can't 
buy  such  with  money." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Mary  sobbed,  but  her  eyes 
were  tearless. 
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"  I  never  expected  that  the  cause  of  Ireland 
would  be  ruined  by  you,"  groaned  O'Connor. 
"  I  can't  make  it  out ;  by  all  the  saints,  it's 
incomprehensible.  I  don't  want  you  to  marry 
the  man ;  I  don't  want  you  to  promise  to  marry 
him.  I  don't  even  want  you  to  make  him 
think  that  you'll  marry  him." 

"  What  do  you  want  then  ?"  she  asked. 

"All  I  ask  is  that  you  won't  drive  him 
away  for  a  few  weeks.  It's  no  good  mincing 
matters ;  he's  madly  in  love  with  you ;  he 
absolutely  worships  you,  Mary,  and  if  you 
show  yourself  friendly  towards  him  he'll  be 
very  happy  while  he's  here.  Of  course,  it 
isn't  pleasant  to  use  a  man's  affection  in  this 
way ;  but  neither  is  it  pleasant,  I  can  tell  you, 
to  go  about  from  day  to  day  feeling  that 
one  false  step  will  run  your  neck  into  a 
noose." 
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"You  keep  your  self-respect,"  she  said 
bitterly. 

"  Small  compliment  to  me  then,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  He  continued  aloud,  "  1 
wouldn't  have  you  lose  yours,  nor  do  I  see 
why  you  should ;  though,  for  my  own  part, 
in  the  service  of  Ireland,  I  would  give  up 
even  that." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  if — if  he  asks  me  to 
marry  him  ?"  objected  poor  Mary. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  what  a 
question  to  ask  a  man  !  I  thought  women 
were  never  at  a  loss  in  such  predicaments  ;  I 
know  from  a  pretty  wide  experience  that  men 
usually  are." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  and 
Mary  struggled  with  herself.  At  length  she 
spoke:  "Listen  to  me,  John.  I'm  going  to 
yield  to   you   against   all  my  judgment  and 
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all  my  instincts.  But  I've  prayed  that  I 
might  make  some  great  sacrifice  for  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  this  is  it.  Only  I  never  ex- 
pected anything  so  hard.  I  will  do  nothing 
to  send  Mr.  Phillips  away  so  long  as  he  is  of 
use  to  you,  and  if  any  friendliness  on  my 
part  will  help  to  keep  him,  I  will  not  spare 
it.  But  I  won't  practise  any  deceit,  not 
even  for  Ireland  and  for  you.  I  will  rather 
die  and  leave  God  to  judge  between  us." 

The  solemn  dignity  of  her  gestures  and 
tones  moved  O'Connor  greatly.  He  raised 
his  hands  in  protest. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  she  went  on.  ''  If  this 
man  asks  me  to  marry  him  I  will  tell  him 
plainly,  without  a  word  of  prevarication,  that 
I  would  rather  jump  into  the  Thames  than 
become  his  wife." 

"Oh,     that     can     be     easily     arranged," 
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O'Connor  blurted  out,   then  checked  himself 
and  bit  his  lips. 

Not  heeding  the  interruption  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  If  he  even  hints  to  me  his  feelings 
I  will  speak  out  just  the  same.  Nothing  can 
move  me  from  this  determination.  But  if 
Mr.  Phillips,  while  in  London,  cares  to  see 
me  as  he  did  at  Lorton,  and  if  he  takes  any 
pleasure  in  my  society,  I  won't  refuse  to 
see  him,  nor  will  I  make  him  understand 
that  his  company  is  distasteful  to  me.  This 
is  all  I  can  promise  you,  and  this  is  too 
much,  for  I  shall  never  respect  myself  any 
more." 

Mary's  lips  quivered,  and  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  On  O'Connor's  features 
a  pleasant  sense  of  triumph  was  expressed. 
He  stepped  to  her,  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,   and  kissed  her  forehead.      "You're   a 
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good  girl,  Mary,"  he  said;  "and,  remem- 
ber, patriotism  wouldn't  be  a  virtue  if 
it  cost  nothing/'  With  this  encouraging 
and  highly  moral  observation  he  left  the 
room. 
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